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POETRY. 
From the London Court Magazine for June. 
THE YOUNG DEAD. 


Thou hast gone to rest in the spring time hours, 
In the freshness of early feeling: 

While the dew yet lies on the new born flowers, 
And winds through the wood paths are stealing ; 

While yet life was gay to thine ardent eye, 
While its rich hopes filled thy bosom ; 

While each dream was pure as the upper sky, 
And sweet as the opening blossom ; d 

But thy promise of being which shone so fair 

Hath passed like a summer cloud in air ; 

bosom is cold, which with love was warm, 

And the grave embraces thy gentle torm. 


Thou art slumbering now in a voiceless cell, 
While Nature her garland is wreathing ; 

While the earth seems touched with a radiant spell, 
And the air of delight is breathing ; 

While the day looks down witha mellow beam, 
Where tlie roses in lightare blushing ;— 

While the young leaves dance with a fitful gleam, 
And the stream into song is gushing: 

While bright wings play in the golden sun, 

The tomb hath caressed thee, thou faded one: 

The clod lies cold on that settled brow, 

Which was beaming with pleasure and youth but now. 


Should we mourn that Death's angel, on dusky wing, 
O’er thy flowery path has driven ?— ; 

That he crushed the buds of thy sunny spring— 
That thy spirit is borne to Heaven ? , 

How soon will the visions of earth grow dim— 
How soon will its hopes be faded ; : 

And the heart that hath leaped to the syren’s hymn, 
With sadness aud gloom be o’ershaded ! 

The feelings are fresh buta little while,— 

Wecean bask but an hour in affection’s smile: 

Ere the friend and the.lover have passed away— 

Ere the anthem is sung o’er their wasting clay. 


Then take thy rest in that shadowy hall, 
In thy mournful shroud reposing ; 
There is no cloud on the sou! to fall—* 
No dust o’er its light is closing ; 
It willshine in glory when time is O’er, — 
When each phantom of earth shall wither ; 
Wien the friends who deplore thee, shall sigh no more, 
And lie down 1n the dust together. 
Though sad winds wail in the cypress bough, 
‘Thou art resting untroubled and calinly now : 
With a seal of sleep on thy toldedeye, 
While thy spirit is glad in the courts on high. 


the Pennsylvania loquirer. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DAY AT THE CAPE. 
BY PAUL SHATTERLY, ESQ. 
«“ Oft could he sneer at others, as beguiled 
By passions worthy of fool or child ; 
And even in him, it asks the 
This was Saturday, a day that all who have so- 
journed at Cape May, know to be replete with 
amusement—as if the tenants of the Island intended 
to do double duty, in recompense of the promised 
rest of the morning. [arose earlier than usual this 
morning, and sailied forth to inhale the fresh sea 
breeze, and lave myself, unpestt icted at so early an 
hour, in the briny surface. It was a morning of no 
ordinary beauty—the bright sun rose with unusual 
splendour to my dazzled eye, and never did I recol- 
lect to have seen his majesty shine out so gorgeous 
and effulgent, nor ever did his rays play more poeti- 
cally upon the ruflled surface of the Ocean. The 
surf ran higher than usual, and the white-cap of the 
wave, sparkling like a gem-built crown beneath the 
sun, presented, ever and anon, a beautiful prismatic 
halo, encircling its head. *I'was the first time 1 
could realize the Elysium of the Nymphs. Absorb- 
ed in imaginative reverie and wild speculation of 
fancy, L indulged in my lustrations exposed to the 
water and the fresh wind, that was but then, wind- 
ing up its account with a pretty boisterous night, ull, 
upon attempting to regain my bathing room, I found 
nature almost too much exhausted to sustain me.— 
A moment’s exposure, however, to the cool zephyrs 
that played round me, braced me up, and in a twink- 
ling after I was comtortable in my morning habili- 
ments. Those who belonged to the same school of 
philosophy with myself, knew full well what was the 
horizon of my mornings happiness, when thus much 
had been accomplished—to those who were of a less 
Diogenian creed, | may be allowed the time jo say, 
for their information, the revivifying influence of a 
julap from ‘Josey B.” and a comfortable snooze 
till the second bell should toll the knell that sum- 
moned us to break the fast of the night. 
But ah! how soon our fondest hopes will fade 
When fortune, witching, cheating, jilting jade, 
Clouds the bright prospects, which in times deprest. 
Were built with visionary grandeur in the West. 
Scarce had I left the beach, ere troops of nuns and 
friars, in vari-coloured robes, and capped with glazed 
and shining apostolic hoods, came flocking from 
every door within the reach of mortal vision. The 
ladies hour of bathing, 1 wasaware had arrived, and 
none but their attending cavaliers were now allowed 
the privilege of the shore. Heaven be thanked, 
thought 1, for once that I am restricted in my privi- 


leges, andl stepped gaily on, as each successive | 


party passed me in procession. I was free, and lack- 
ed no joy in being so— 
For 1 was weak 
And faint with weariness, and my soul grew sick 
At contemplation of still unsuccessful warring 
With ocean’s mighty deity.” 


I had reached the door that leads to the western 
stairway in my host Hughes’ house, ere a single 
voice disturbed my qnietude. But here—oh Jupiter, 
I met my fate. Jus: as I entered the large hall, 
used for the treble purpose of eating, drinking and 
dancing, the fairy little foot of Miss H——, the 
sigut of whom had ere this been a blessing to my 
eyes—this little foot had just left the last step in the 
fiight that leads to the chambers, (if they deserve 
that appellation, ) and in all her morning beauty, like 
Aurora, she, its mistress, stood before me. Iam a 
bashful man, despite of all the sex may say to the 
contrary, for when I met this form, 1 did really 
blush, and so did she; for while I felt the crimson 
current suffusing itself over my face, I could per- 
ceive the counterpart of her abashment, in her red- 
dened forehead and gently faltering lip. I saw she 
desired to speak to me, and beneath the effects of 
my prolonged bath and agitation, L trembled. The 
first sentence, nay, the very first words she uttered 
were enough, and all that I could understand, 
ai requests, sir,” here she made an inadver- 
tant pause, which I filled up with a deep heaved 
sigh, ** requests that you should favour me 
with your attendance in the surf this morning, if 
—.” This was all I heard, and darkness and diz- 
ziness in alternate succession surrounded me. A 
moment was necessary to regain my self possession, 
if at the time I was conscious of myself, and I stam- 
mered an assenting reply, and plead for a moment’s 
relief, the necessity of making some adjustation in 
iny bathing-dress. 

I hurried to my room, made the necessary prepa- 
ration and hurried back again. I found here, to 
my gratification, that my nymph had walked slowly 
on towerds the beach, and I took advantage of her 
procedure to seize hold and swallow down, sans 
ceremonie, a julap which had just been manufactured 
for an impatient bachelor, who most luckily had that 
moment only turned his back. ‘The julap had van- 
ished, I was gone, and no one knew aught of either, 
I felt, as it were, a regereration after my potation, 
and strided forth, homo renovatus—quite inspired. 

Reader—(if I have such a being who has fullowed 


-| me thus far) good friend, have you ever entered the 


surf with a protege? If you have, there isan inde- 
scribable pleasure, a sentimentality in it you must 
have noticed, which, the more we attempt to analyze 
it, grows still the more mysterious. The gentle 
timidity with which she clings to you in soft and 
virtuous embrace, like the ivy round the oak, to in- 
sure her safety and protection. Then the gentle 
undulation of the wave as it glides eddying by you, 
and the irresistible surf, that sweeping over both in 
big swelling volumes, rolls on till lost upon the 
sandy beach—the dripping tresses of the disheveiled 
hair—the salt drops falling fast from the suffused 
face, and coursing idly down the crimsoned cheek, 
as if in mockery of Grief’s chaste emblem—the 
modest developement of the form, asthe wet mantle 
clings closely round the figure that it clothes—these 
and a thousand feelings else, consecrated by virtue, 
conspire to make the healthy recreation one of intel- 
lectual enjoyment, as well as of physical improve- 
ment. 


These feelings, commingling, rushed upon my 
delighted senses as I dipped and re-dipped as fair 
and lovely a guest as ever Neptune entertained. 
Delighted with the duty which I had aecomp‘ished, 
I attended my lady to the same step where I had but 
a few minutes before met her with such fearful agi- 
tation. Here, I received her thanks in such sweet 
tones, made holy by a smile which ske bestowed, as 
amply repaid all the suffering,more imaginary than 
real, which | had undergone. But this extra duty, 
and the double exhaustion of nature, contrary to all 
previous custom, rendered necessary another reno- 
vating draught, which a ready ‘‘hail storm” soon 
afforded. By the time I had reached my chamber 
and finished at my wardrobe, the ever welcome 
sound of the second bell was starting all around me 
into lively action. I obeyed its summons, took my 
accustomed place at the table, and refreshed my- 
self with unusual pleasure, as I satisfied the cravings 
of an unusual appetite. Thus ended the first chap- 
ter of the day. 


Afier breakfasting, there was an interim between 
that and the second bathing hours, which was vari- 
ously occupied according to the taste and inclination 
of the parties. Some walked upon the ‘*wave-worn 
béach” and left the impress of their little feet as 
they sauntered on, for sighing swains to gaze upon 
with wondering admiration, as they followed ata 
distance. thers betook themselves to their cham- 
bers and renewed their devotions to Somnus, that 


they might appear with more brilliant gaiety and 


renewed freshness at the dinner table, whilea third 


healthy and renovating exercise. ‘The god of **Ten 
Pins” found his sanctuary not without its votaries 
of either sex. Here was speut many a pleasant mo- 
ment of anxious excitement, as each one emulously 
strove, and with advice that could be given, though 
not followed, encouraged their partners on to ex- 
cellence. Even here, as well as in every other art 
in which a woman ventures, there was one without 
a rival, whenever she bent her tall figure to the board 
and directed her unerring eve along its surface, the 
object at which she aimed was always sure to fall. 
ler pre-eminence was always certain to engage her 
partnership in the first choice, which junction, 
though but temporary, there were many who, ad- 
miring amiability of mind above the mere fashion 
of ve face, would not be unwilling to make per- 
petual, 

Another, and by no means uninviting group, 
would be found encircling the piano, where the fol- 
lowers of the divine Apollo migit meet a rich repast. 
Here music and mirth, in a relieving change, bright- 
ened at moments by the coruscations of female wit, 
gilded the idle hour as it past. The sweet voices 
that in concert, or in solo, charmed this spot, and the 
sprightly, unaffected and animating conversation of 
its tenants, made it a hallowed resort to those whose 
taste was with the intellectual. Here too, there was 
a heroine in each line. In music, it were hard to de- 
cide when so many sweet warblers lent their notes, 
but in the sprightly conversation there was one, who 
now a second time has worn the wreath, in the same 
spot, where but a year ago, she won the laurel. 
Blest indeed will be the man of ennwi that obtains 
her hand. Cheerful and gay without a cloud to 
change her even humour—talkative beyond control, 
without e’er growing wearisome, her disposition was 
enviable to all, and the gems of intellect with which 
she interspersed her conversation, were worthy of 
treasuring by each of her admiring audience. With 
such pleasing pastimes as these, the morning soon 
giledaway, and ere I was scarce conscious of a 
changé in appetite, the warning bell for dinner rang. 
Fifteen minutes were allowed for the dinner toilet; 
these soon passed over in the busy excitement of the 
duty to which they were devoted. Apparently but 
a moment elapsed, and the discordant elements of 
our social community, were again united at the din- 
nertable. ‘The fine variety of fish—of bass and 
sheep’s head, which, from our contiguity to the fish- 
ing shoals, were supplied in unlimited profusion, 
made this repast to me always inviting. I regaled 
myself with every abundance of my favorite dishes, 
and after a few ceremonial bobbings of the head, and 
afew ‘pleasures of aglass of wine with Mr. and 
Miss, &c.” and a voluntary from the storehouse of 
oar earthly Apollo’s wit, or “a good thing” from the 
diary which his founding, shall make a name im- 
mortal, we with one common accord left the unbur- 
thened table, and each for atime retired upon his 
own resources, and to some—Oh what a gloomy 
retirement was theirs! Here ended the seeond cha 
ter of the day, and all was hushed and silent in Babel 
again. 

After an hour or two’s devotion to rest, all was 
again in motion, Every variety of figure, from long 
and lank to fat and dampy, was seen gliding along 
the avenues which led to the stairways, each bear- 
ing in the one hand a gentle instrument of castiga- 
tion, while,the other held up in graceful folds the 
exuberance of a dragging skirt. ‘he ladies were 
now prepared for their alternoon’s ride, [ should say, 
those who were fortunate enough to obtain steeds 
to ride upon, were now equipped. As the eques- 
trians collected, acircle of wistful spectators soon 
formed a surrounding chain. ‘The ‘Captain and 
me,” and counsellor ‘I’. who distinguished himself 
by his efficient command of the ‘Blues,” during 
their last year’s campaign on the Island, and my elf, 
stood in a retired corner of the party, aud as each 
lady took her seat in the saddle, were involuntarily 
led into a dissertation on their comparative grace 
and beauty. 


First came my fair heroine of the piano cirel 
She made a most beautiful offer at her seat, but ow 
ing to the awkwardness of her gallant, made a false 
slip, that brought her, just as she was midway be- 
tween the stirrups and the earth, back again to her 
pedestrian state. Her eagerness to excel here, and 
the sudden prostration of her hopes, by some unac- 
countable association of ideas, thrusc foreibly upon 
my mind, the pathetic parody on Moore 


“I never bad a piece of bread, 
All nicely buttered o’er, &c. 


I could really have thrown myse’f at her feet and 
proffered my services, but her attendant renewed his 
efforts, with inegrease of vigour, and a second attemp 
eveutuated successfully. Another and another took 
their turn in succession, and last, though first in in- 
terest, came my bathing protege. I could withhold 
no longer, and with one effort, found myself placed 


party would devote themselves to every variety of 
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in a kneeling posture, by the side of her spirited 
charger, with a modest developement of as pretty an 
ankle as ever supported a fairy form, She placed 
her foot, of eastern beauty, in the palm of my hand, 
and with a gentle exertion I raised her to her seat 


in the sandle. Though she was of goodly weigh 
and dimensions, I scarce felt that I ne sesuaiin 
any thing but, an ethereal being. A moment was 
occupied in adjusting her dress, she raised her lilly 
hand and patted the raven locks, that hung in graces 
ful ringlets, ‘‘a la Kemble,” on either side of her 
marble forehead, then turning upon me her soft Ita- 
lian eye, that looked languishingly through the silk- 
ea lashes that befringed it, she thanked me witha 
heavenly sweetness. I gazed upon her cheek, ting- 
ed with the radient sun, but only like the exposed 
surface of the peach, to make it richer in its hue, 
then upon her graceful figure, as she sat erect, and 
fearlessly took the rein and in an instant she had 
gone. Oh! I could have cried with King Richard: 


“A horse, a horse, my Kingdom fora horse, 


In a moment more she led the cavalcade, while 
all eyes reated on her, in fixed and steady admira- 
tion, How like a heroine, says one, and I could not 
help realizing the similarity, when I heard a friend 
whisper at my elbow, ‘she’s the very counterpart of 
Sir Walter’s Diana Vernon.” ‘Troubled tothe core 
in my entrapped heart, I sought my chamber and 
threw myself upon my cot, to dre:m o janother 
creature like herself, but the summoning bell of the 
evening, awoke me from an unsuccessful slumber.-— 
I met her once more, at the tea table,and here for 
the first time I found my appetite to deceive me.— 
A segar after the ceremony of supper had gone by, 
and a retired seatsin the balcony, propitious to an 
undisturbed immersion in meditative musing, ended 
the third chapter of the day, 


As night grew upon us, the manciples increased 


progress, Afier a variety of suggestions, the entre 
of the /Ethiopian Apollo (for we had two Apollo's 
in our litthe Elysium) with his retinue, gave evi- 
dence that a “Hop” had been established as the 
order of the evenings A description of the ball 
room would, | tear, remove half the zest from the 
entertainments which we met with, in it, and to be 
accurate with its evening paraphernalia would be 
impossible, as half its adornments were hid by the 
impervious shadows, which the intercepted rays of a 
xt sickly tapers, cast in grotesque relief upon either 
wall, 


A march from the band, which was stationed in 
the centre of the room, brought order and animation 
again, from the chaos that had reigned but a minute 
before; and soon in smooth and measured tread, the 
formed procession wound around the pillars that 
supported the low ceiling. Each one had now dis- 
covered his partner in the group, and with the magic 
change of music, the march was metamorphosed to 
cotillion, I always had a strong penchant for danc- 
ing, and was surprized when i found myseif, sta- 
tionary and alone, while all around me was in mo« 
tion, Lraised my unconscious eyes to sez if one 
stood near me, but] was solus. Advancing to the 
opposite corner of the room, I felt a something with« 
in me, that betrayed the eause—and asI beheld a 
figure more graceful than the rest, winding in easy 
measure to the music, through the the mazes of the 
dance, I knew that I was alone—not without a cause, 


her hand to another than myself, and seemed not to 
think there were other beings in existence. By this 
time however, the dancers gave token of wearin ess, 
and a true Fornasari note trom Apollo, wound up 
the first act of the play—which from the feelings 
that began *‘to harrow up my soul,” bid fair to end 
in tragedy. I took a‘ivantage of the pause to solicit 
the hand of Diana” for the next dance, but she 
was engaged. ‘I'he next then, thought I was surely 
mine, but no for twelve next sets she was posi- 
tively engaged, and another, might occasion a pro- 
fanation of the sabbath. With full Desdamonian 
pathos, I put my handkerchief to my pouting eyes, 
roused, Isearce know how, from the accursed sound 
of mirjh and music, and stopped not, nor looked be- 
hind, till I had smothere my grief beneath my 
straw built pillow. By dawn of the next morning f 

had my baggage ready, my bill paid, and one of 
those convenient vehicles, always in readiness upon 

a moments warning, chartered, with a carte blanche, 

to carry me atany price, to any place, beyond the 

beach, or sight, or hearing of, the fatal Island. 


“Twas even thus from childhoods hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay. 


In a few moments I had passed the bridge which 
stretched across the narrow strait that separated us 
from the main land, and was gaily whistling on my 
way to the north, in my homely diligence. Thus 


endeth the Jast chapter of a day at the Cape, 


their application to start some amusement, to oil its: 


My protege was there, blithe and gay, as she gave — 
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- ceremonial, should the visiter, going his rounds, 


' name (strangely distorted, however,) into the 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


A DAY AT CALCUTTA. 

From Captain Munily’s Pen and Pencil Sketches. 

In the hot weather—and nine months of the 
ear are hot—the Anglo-Bengale—unless he 
as been late at a party the night before, or loves 

his bed better than his health—is roused by the 

unctual warning of his bearer, ‘‘Sahib! Sahib! 

it has struck four,” and completing, by the as- 
sistance of the same domestic officer, a hasty 
toilette, he mounts his Arab, and by half past 
four he is taking his constitutional canter round 
the dew-freshened race-course. There—unless 

as is sometimes the case, he be too languid to be 
social, he joins company with some of the many 
acquaintances he is sure to fall in with; and dis- 
cusses the merits of the last batch of claret, 
‘* per Petite Louise,” from Bordeaux, or the 
Jast batch of misses, ‘*per Duchess of Bedford,” 
from England; the act of government, or the 
last dinner at Guntor’s. Or, if there beany that 
he has chance to fall out with, he may on the 
same spot, under the well-known “Great Tree,” 
discuss his point of honour without danger of 
interruption. During the months preceding 
the races, the training of the horses affords the 
sporting world of Calcutta an additional incite 

ment to the healthy practice of early rising. 

At six, or soon after, the arch-enemy of Eu- 
ropean constitutions, the sun, begins to dart, 
from above the tall mansions of Chouringhee, its 
intolerable rays across the hitherto thronged 

lain; and the ** Qui hi,”? who has any respect 
or the well-being of his liver, shrinks appalled 

from its increasing disk, sneaks home, delivers 
his reeking horse to the attendant syco, and 
exhausted with the monstrous exertion he has 
undergone, creeps under his musquito curtain, 
and dozes, a bearer fanning him, until half past 
eight. 

bath-—-the greatest luxury in India—and 
perhaps shampooing, wiad him up for the break- 
fast of tea, mnffins, and pillan, at half past nine; 
after which, those who are fortunate enough to 
have offices, repair thither in buggy or palan- 
keen; and with jacket or back, and punkah 
over head, earn, ¢ant bien que mal, their rupees 
and their tiffen. This subsidiary meal isa fa- 
vorite mid-day pastime of both the ladies and 
nen of the presidency, and is the only repast 

twhich appetite generally resides. A rich 

ash, or hot curry, tollowed by a well-cooled 
yottle of claret, or Hodgson’s pale ale, with 
a variety of eastern fruits, are thus despatched 
at 2 o’clock, forming in fact adinner, whilst the 
so called meal at 8 o’clock would be better nam. 
-ed supper. 

Idle men -employ the above hours in visiting, 
billiards, or the auction rooms. In the former 


find tlie gates of the *“‘compound,”’* closed, he is 
to deduce that the Bebee Sahibf is not visible, 
Should they be thrown open, on the contrary, 
he draws a favourable augury, (which however, 
may still be negatived by the Cerberus durwan#) 

—dashes through the portal, draws up sharp 
under the columned entrance, jumps out and is 
received at the door (there is not a knocker in 
all india!) by a respectful but pompous and 
most deliberate jemadar, who, striding before 
the Bhar-kee-Sahib§--the ivory tassals of his 
dagger rattling as he walks—leads him through 
a dark ante-room (where another attendant, 
within hearing of the delicate “Qui hi?” of the 
lady, rises wakefully and salaams, or sits sleepi- 
ly and nods,) and finally introduces him by hi; 


et more obscured sanclum. Here, seated on 
xurious fautenil, and fanned by the heavy- 
flounced punkah, the eyes of the visiter (albeit 
as yet unused to the tender twilight of the her- 
metically-closed apartment) discover the fair ob- 
ject of his visit. He is seated; obvious topics 
are despatched, and happy is it for absent ac- 
quaintances if the late arrival of aship or a new 
novel, is at hand to furnish external matter for 
discussion. In default of this diversion, living 
victims are offered up at the shrine of tittle- 
tattle—I wont call it scandal—‘*‘attentions” and 
‘(nattentions” are anatomized; flirtations analyz- 
_ed; couples as adverse as fire and water, are 
wedded and bedded; and friends as attached as 
twin brothers, are paraded with “pistols for 
two” under the ** Great Tree.” 
The lady’s ivory stilletto, urged by her white 
finger, rendered still whiter by Indian seclusion, 
is not more actively employed in torturing her 
tamboured muslin, than is her tongue in tor- 
turing facts—I won’t say characters—the gen- 


tleman attacks the men, the lady the women, 


each defends the opposite sex, and they sepa- 
rate mutually satisfied with themselves—not over. 


verandah, ‘There is Captain A. only just away 
from Mrs. B. what can hehave been doing there 
these three hours, whilst Mr. B. is at office?” 
but this smacks of persiflage! To our subject. 
The tiffen being concluded, many have recourse 
toa siesta, to recruit their forces and to kill 
time. 
Towards six, the orb of day, tending towards 
the western horizon, begins to relax the vigor of 
his rays, the lenthening shadows give evidence 
of his decline; and ere he has quite desorted 
the glowing heavens, the echoes of Calcutta 
are awakened by the rattling—rattling indeed! 
of hundreds of equipages, from the lordly coach- 
es-and-fuur to the less aspiring but dapper bug- 
gy: from the costly Arab charger to the am- 
bling Pegu pony. All hurry to the same point, 
urged by the desire of seeing and being seen; 
and indeed those morose few, who are not insti- 
gated by those all-potent motives, are obliged 
to resort to the same mall, as the only well- 
watered drive. At dusk the course and strand 
are deserted: except by a few choice spirits, 
who love to breathe the cool air of moonlight, 
and to listen to the soft whispening of........ 
....-the evening breeze, rather than the coarse 
steam of viands, and the bubbling of hookahs— 
the world of Calcutta is dressing for dinner; 
and at 8 o’clock it is seated at that important, 
but often untasted meal. In the hospitable 
mansions of the ‘‘upper servants” of the Com- 
pany the tables groan under the weight of mas- 
sive plate, and what is worsc, under whole he- 
catombs of beef and mutton. I have frequently 
seen—horesco referens/—in a side-dish, which 
would have been much more appropriately ten- 
anted by an apetizing fricandeau or a tempting 
ris de veau—two legs of mutton, or twin tur- 
keys; yet with all this profusion, scarcely any 
one has sufficiently recovered from the heavy 
tiffen dispatched at two, to be able even to look 
without shuddering upon the slaughtered heads 
--much less to taste two mouthfuls. 
Champaign and claret, delightfully cooled 
with ice or saltpetre, are real luxuries; and, ere 
the last course is well off the table, an isolated 
bubble announces the first hookah; others drop 
in, the jingling of supposes] is heard; a rich, 
though rather overcoming odour pervades the 
air; handsome mouth-pieces of amber, gold, sil- 
ver, or videri, | decked with snowy ruffles, insinu- 
ate themselves from under the arms of the chairs; 
and the pauses in the sometimes languid and 
ill sustained conversation are deprived of their 
former awkwardness by the full sonorous drone 
of a dozen of these princely pipes. 
The men do not sit so long after the adjourn- 
ment of the Jadies, as is the custom in England. 
Inveterate smokers have their hookahs trans- 
ferred to the drawing room. They are not 
bad companions in the silence of a whist-table; 
but prove rather a barbarous accompaniment 
{o the music and singing, in the piano passages 
of which its monotonous growl chimes rather 
discordantly. The hookah, however, ina room 
full of ladies, does not appear to a griffin— 
(**young hand,”’ or Johnny Newcome) more out 
of place, than does the half-naked figure of the 
punkah-puller. Small parties break up about 
half-past ten, with a view to the ensuing morn- 
ing’s ride—and lo! a Calcutta day is completed. 


*Enclosure round the house. +The Lady. 
+Porter. §Strange gentleman. §Chimney of 
the hookah. §Compound metal. 
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ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
BY F. L. BULWER, ESQ., M. P. 

Thechapter V. is amusing, from drawing charae- 
ters, the representatives of classes, which we cannot 
help identifying with persons who are floundering 
at the top of our living stream. From these we se- 
lect two specimens, leaving the old squire, the roue 
Whip politician, the old bone-grubber, &e. to the 
readev of the work. We take, first, the modern 
Radical. 

THE MODERN RADICAL. 

* Samuel Square is of anew school of radicals; 
he isalsaarepublican. Heis not a philosepher, 
but he philosophizes eternally. He liveth upon 
‘first principles.” He cannot move a step beyond 
them. He hath put the feet of his mind into boxes, 
in order that they may not grow larger, and thinks 
it a beauty that they areunfit for every day walking. 
Whatever may be said by any man against his logic, 
he has but one answer--a first principle. He hath 
no suppleness in him. He cannot refute an error. 
He stateth a truism in reply, that hath no evident 
connection with the matter in dispute. He thinketh 
men have no passions; he consiereth them mere 
clockwork, and he taketh out his eternal first prin- 
ciple as the only instrument to wind them up by. 
He is assured that ail men of all classes trades, and 
intellects, act by se}f-interest, and if he telleth them 


hearing the exclamation from the neighboring 


that their interest is so and so, so and so will they 


necessarily act. In vain you shew him that he 
never yet hath convinced any man—he replieth by a 
first principle, to prove, in spite of your senses, that 
he hath. He has satisfied himself, and demands no 
further proof. He is of no earthly atility, though 
he has walled himself with a supposed utilitarian- 
ism. He cannot write so as to be read, because he 
conceives that all agreeable writing is full of danger. 
He cannot speak so as to be understood, precisely 
because he never speaks but in syllogisms. He 
hath no pith and succulence in him—he ts as dry as 
abone. He liveth by system—he never was in love 
in his life. He refasetha cheerful glass; nay, per- 
haps he dieteth only upon vegetable food. He hath 
no human sympathies with you, but is a great phi- 
lanthropist for the people to be born a thousand 
years hence. He never relieveth any one; he never 
feeleth for any one—he only reasoneth with every 
one—anil that on the very smallest inch he can find 
of mutual agreement. If he was ever married, | 
suspect him to be the father who, advertising the 
other day fora runaway daughter, begged her, ‘if 
she would not return to her disconsolate pareuts, to 
send them back,the key of the tea chest.’ is 
most strange about him is, that while he thinks all the 
rest of the world exceedingly foolish, he yet believes 
that they are only to be governed by reason. You 
will find him visiting a lunatic asylum, and assur- 
ing the madman that itis not rational to be insane, 
He knoweth not one man from another; they seem 
to him as sheep or babies seem to us—exactly alike. 
He thinketh that he ought to have a hand in publie 
alfairs—the Almighty forbid! This is ascion from 
the tree of the new radicals. He hath few brethren; 
he calleth himself a philosopher, or sometimes a 
Benihamite. le resembleth the one or the other 
as the barber’s block resembleth a man. Ele is a 
block.’ 
Another class: 
THE EXQUISITE. 


** Lord Mute is an English elegant—a dandy.— 
You know not whathe has been. He seems as if 
he could never have been a boy; all appearance of 
nature has parted fram him. He is six feet of inanity 
enveloped in cloth! You cannot believe God made 
him—Staltz must have been bis Frankenstein. He 
dresses beautifully—let us allow it—there is nothing 
outre about him; you see notin him the slovenly 
magnificence of other nations. His linen—how 
white! His shirt buttons—how regularly set in! 
His colors—how well chosen! His boots are the 
only things splendid in his whcele costume. Lord 
Mute has certainly excellent taste; it appears in his 
horses, his livery, his cabriolet. He is greatin a 
school of faultless simplicity. There can be no 
doubt that in equipage and dress, Englis!imen exceed 
allother Europeans. But Lord Mute never con- 
verses. When he is dressed, there is an end of him. 
The clock don’t tick as it goes. He and his brethren 
are quiet as the stars: 


In solemn silence ali 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball. 


Lord Mute speaks, indeed, but not converses. He 
has a set of phrases, which he repeats every day; ‘he 
can hum thrice, and buzasolten.? He knows no- 
thing of politics, literature, science. tie reads the 
paper, but mechanically; the letters present to him 
nothing tobe remembered. He is a true philoso- 
pher: the world is agitated—he knows it not: the 
roar of fierce democracy, the changes o! States, the 
crash of thrones, never affect him. Ile doves not 
even condescend to speak of such trifles. Ele riseth 
to his labour, dresseih, goeth out, clubbeth, dineth, 
speaketh his verbal round, and is at the opera, bril- 
liant and composed as ever; 
‘The calm of heaven reflected on his face.’ 

He never patteth himself into passions. He laughs 
not loudly. His brow wrinkles not till extreme old 
age. He is a spectator of life from one of the dress 
boxes. Were a coup de sol.ilto conssime his whole 
family, he would say with Major Longbow, * Bring 
clean glasses, and sweep away your misiress.? That 
would be a longspeech for him. Lord Mate is not 
an unpopular man: be is one of the inoffensive dan- 
dies. Lord Mute, indeed, is not! it is his eabriolet 
and his coatthat are! How can the most implacable 
person hute a epat and a cabriolet! , 

We pass Sir Paul Snarl, a dandy of the opposite, 
i. e. olfensive kind, in order to copy the excellent 
sketch of Mr. Bluff: 


THE PRACTICAL MAN. 

*¢ Mr. Blaff is the last character I shall deseribe 
in this chapter. He is the sensible practical man. 
He despises all speculations, but those in which he 
hasa share. tle is very intolerant to other people’s 
hobby horses; he hates both poets and philosophers: 
He has a great love of facts. If you could speak to 
him outof the multipleation table, be would think you 
a great orator. He does not observe how the facts 
are applied to the theory; he only wants the facts 
themselves. If you were to say to him thus—* When 
abuses arise toa certain pitch,they must be remedied,’ 
he would think you a shallow fellow, a theorist; but 
if you were to say tohim, ‘ One thonsand pauper 
children are born in London; in 1823, wheat was 
forty-nine shillingsy hop grounds let from ten to 
twelve shillings an sere; and you must, therefore, 
confess that, when abuses arise toa certain pitch, 
they mugt be remedied;? Mr. Bluif would nod his 
wise head, and say of you to his next neighbour, 
‘That’s the man for my money; you se? what a quan- 
tity of facts he pats into his speech!’ Faets, like 
stones, are nothing in themselves; their value consists 
in the manner they are put together, and the purpose 


to which they are applied, Accordingiy, Mr. Bluff | 


‘of the discriminating pen of ‘*Paul Clilford.” 


is always taken in. Looking only ata fact, he does 
not see an inch beyond it; and you might draw him 
into any imprudence, if you were constantly telling 
him ‘two aml two made four.’ Mr. Bluff is won- 
derfully English. It is by ‘practical men’ that we have 
ever been sesluced into the wildest speculations; and 
the most preposterous of living theorists always be- 
gins his harangues with ‘Now, my friends, letus look 
tothe facts.’” 

Here we should conclude, but we cannot deny 
ourselvesthe relaxation of the contrast between the 
exalted swindicr and the common thief, so worthy 
It is 


introduced by a vivid portrait of a Mr. Warm, 


THE RESPECTABLE MAN, 

“But who is this elderly geutheman, with a port- 
ly figure? Hush! itis Mr. Warm, ‘a most respecta- 
ble man.’ Llis most intimate friend failed in trade, 
and went to prison. Mr. Warm forswore his ac- 
quaintance; iz was not respectable. Mr. Warm, in 
early life, seduced a young lady; she lived with him 
three years; he married, and tarned her off without 
a shilling—the connexion for a merried man, was 
not respectable. Mr. Warm isa most respectable 
man; he pays his bills regularly—he subseribes to 
six public chartties—he goes to church with all his 
family ou a Sunday—he isin bed by twelve o’clock. 
Well, well, all that’s very proper; butis Mr. Warm 
a good father, a good friend, an active citizen? or 
is he not avaricious, does be not love scandal, is not 
his heart cold, i, he not vindictive, is he not unjust, 
is he not unfeeling? Lord, sir, L believe he may be 
all that, but what then? every bvdy allows Mr. Warm 
isa mastrespectuble man, 

Such a character aad such a reputation are proofs 
of our regard for appearances. Aware of that re- 
gard, behold a real imitating the metaphorical 
swindler. See that gentleman, ‘fashionably dress- 
ed,’ with a * military air,’ and ‘a prepossessing ex- 
terior;’ he calleth himself ‘Mr. Cavendish Fitzroy, 
—he taketh lodging in a ‘genteel situation’—he or- 
dereth jewels and silks of divers colours to be sent 
home to him—he elopeth with them by the back 
way. Mighty and manifold are the cheats he hath 
committed, and great the wailing and gnashing of 
teeth in Marylebone and St. James’s. But, you say, 
surely by this time, tradesmen with a grain of sense 
would be put on their guard. No, my dear sir, no; 
in England we are never on our guard against * such 
respectable appearances.’ In vain are there warnings 
in the papers, and examples in the police court.—- 
Let a man style himself Cavendish Fizroy, and have 
a prepossessing exterior, an he sets suspicion at once 
to sleep. Why not? is it more foolish to Le deceiv- 
ed by respectable appearances in Mr, Fitzroy, than 
by the respectable appearances of Mr. Warm? But 
grandeur, ia roguery at least, has its drawbacks in 
happiness; the fashionable swindler with us is not 
half so merry adog as your regularthief. There is 
something melancholy and gentiemantike about the 
Fitzroy set, in their fur coats and gold chains; they 
live alone, not gregariously. [ should not be sur- 
prised it they read Lord Byron. 

They are haunted with the fear of the treadmill, 
and cannot bear low company; if they come to be 
hanged, they die moodily, and often attempt prussic 
acid; in short, there is nothing to envy about them 
but their good looks; but your regular thief—ah, he 
isindeed a happy fellow! ‘Take him all in all, [ 
doubt if, in the present state of English society, he 
isnotthe lightest-hearted personage in it. Taxes 
afflict hit not; he fears no scarcity of work. Rents 
may go down; labour dirt cheap; what eares he? A 
fall in the funds affects not kis gay humour; and as 
to the ttle mortifications of life— 

‘if money grow scaree, and his Sasan look cold, 
Ah, ihe false hearts that we find on the shore!’ 
—why, he changes his quarters, and Molly replaces 
Susan! But above all, he has this great happiness 
—he can vever tallin society; that terror of descends 
ing, Which, in our complication of grades, hauntsall 
other men, never affects him; he is equally athome 
in the treadmill, the hulks, Hobart’s Town, as he is 
when playing at dominoes at the Cock and Hen, or 
leading the danee at St. Giles’s You must know, by 
the way, that the Engtish thief has many more a- 
mmusements than any other class, cave the aristoeracy; 
he has balls, hot suppers, theatres, and affidrs du 
ceur, all at his Goramand; and he is eminently secial 
—a jolly fellow to the core; if he is hanged, he does 
not take it to heart like the Fitzroys; he has lived 
merrily, and he dies game. Lapprehen, therefore, 
that if your Excellency would took for whatever 
gaiely may exist among the English, you must drop 
the * Travellers’ for a short time, and go among the 
hieves. You might almost fancy yourself in France, 
they are so happy. ‘This is perteetly true, and no 
carigatare, as any policeman will bear witness. 1 
know not if the superior hilarity and cheerfulness 
of thieves be pecuhar to England; bat possibly the 
over taxation (from which our thieves are exempted) 
inay produce the effect of lowering the animal spirits 

of the rest of the community.” 
THE BROKEN HEART. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING, 


I vever heard 

Of any true affection, but *twas nipt 

With care, tit like the caterpillar eats 

The leaves of the spring’s sweet bud and rose, 

it is a common thing to laugh at love stories, an 
to treat the isles of romantic passion as mere fictions 
of poets, and novelists, that never existed in real 
life. My observations on human nature have cou- 
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vinced me of the contrary, and have satisfied me that 
however the surface of the character may be chilled 
and frozen by the caves of the world aud the plea- 
sures of society, there is still a warm current of af- 
fection running thro’ the depths of the coldest heart, 
that prevents its being utterly congealed. Judeed, 
Lam a true believer in the biind deity, and go to the 
full extent of his doctrines. Shall 1 confess it?—l 
believe in broken hearts, and the possibility of dying 
of disappointed love! Ido not, however, consider 
it a malady ofien fatal to my own sex; but I firmly 
believe that it withers down many a lovely woman 
ijuto an early grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition, [lis 
nature leads him forth into the struggle and bustle ot 
the world. Love is but the embetlishment of his 
early Jife, or a song piped in the intervals of the 
acts. He seeks for fame, for fortune, for space in 
the world’s thought, and dominion over his tellow 
men. But woman’s whole life is ah story of the af- 
fections. ‘The heart is her world: it is there her 
ambition strives for empire, it is there her avarice 
seeks for hidden treasure. She sends forth her 
sympathies on adventure; she embarks her whole soul 
in the traffic of affection; and if shipwrecked, her 
cause is hopeless—for it isa bankruptcy of the heart. 

To a man the disappointment of love may occa 
sion some bitter pangs; it wounds some feelings of 
tenderness-—it blasts some prospects of felicity; but 
he is an active being—he ean dissipate his thoughts 
in the whirl of varied occupation, or plunge into the 
tide of pleasure; or, if the scene of disappointment 
be too full of painful associations, he cau shift his 
abode at will, and taking as it were the wings of the 
morning, can fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and be at rest. 


But woman’s is comparatively a fixed and meditative 
life. She is more the companion of her own thoughts 
and feelings; and if they are turned to ministers of 
sorrow, where shall she Jook for consolation! Her 
lot is to be wooed end won, and if unhappy in 
her love, her heart is like some fortress that has 
heen captured and sacled, and abandoned and left 
desolate. 

How many bright eyes grow dim—how many soft 
cheeksgrow pale—how many lovely forms fade away 
into the tomb, and none can tell the cause that 
blighted their loveliness. As the dove'will clasp its 
wings to its side, and cover and conceal the arrow that 
is preying*vn its vitals, so itis the nature of woman 
to hide from the world the pangs of wounded affec- 
tion. ‘The love of a delicate temale is always shy 
and silent. Even when anfortunate, she scarcely 
breathes it to herself, but when otherwise, she buries 
it in the recess of her bosom, and there lets it cower 
and brood among the ruins of Ler peace. With her, 
the desire of the heart has failed. The great charm 
of her existence is at an end. She neglects all the 
cheerfal exercises that gladden the spirits, quicken 
the pulses, and sends the Ude of life in healtjtul cur- 
rents through the veins. Her rest is broken—the 
sweet refresiiment of sleep is poisoned by melancho- 

dreams—* dry sorrow drinks her blood,” anul 


her enfechled frame smks under the last external as- | 


sailant. Look for her after a little while, and 5 ou 
will fiad triendship weeping over her untimely grave, 
and wondering that one, who but lately glowed with 
all the radiance of hy alth and beauty should now be 
brought down to * darkness and the worm.”—You 
will be told of some wintry chill, some slight indis- 
position, that laid her low—bat no one knows the 
mental malady that previously sapped her strength, 
and made her so easYa preyAo the spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty 
of the grove: graceful in its form, bright in its foli- 
age, but with the worm preying at its core. We find 
it suddenly withering, wheu it should be most !resh 
luxuriant. We see it dropping its branches to the 
earth, and shedding leaf by leaf, until wasted and 
perished away, it talls even in the stillness of the fo- 
rest, and’ as we muse over the beautiful ruin, we 
strive in vain to recollect the bla:t or thunderbolt 
that could have smitten it with decay. gen 

Ihave seen many instances of women running to 
waste and self neglect, and disappearing gradually 
from the earth almo-tas if they had been exhaled 
to heaven; and have repeatedly fancied could trace 
their deaths through the various declensions of con- 
sumption, cold, debility, languor, melancholy, until f 
resched the first sy mprom of disappointed love. But 
an instanee of the kind was lately told me; the cir- 
cumstances are well known in the country where 
they happened, and I siiall give them in the manner 
they were related. 


Every one must recolleet the tragie story of Em- 
meit, the Irish Patriot, for it was tuo touching to be 
soon forgotten. During the troubles in Lreland, he 
was tried, condemned and executed on a-charge of 
treason. His fate made a deep impression on public 
sympathy. He was so young, so intelligent, so 
brave; so every thing that we are spt to like ina 
young man, Hisconduet under trial too was solot- 
ty and intrepid. ‘The noble indignation with which 
he repelled the charge of treason against his country 
—the eloquent vindicxtion of his name—and his pa- 
thetic appeal to posterity, in the hour of condemn- 
ation—all these entered deeply into every generous 
Losom, and even his enemies lamented the stern po- 
liey that dictated his execution. 

But there was one heart, whose anguish it would 
bein vain to describe. in happier days and fairer 
fortunes, he had won the affections of a beautfal and 
interesting girl, the daughter of a late celebrated 
irish Barrister, She loved him with the disinierest- 


ed fervour of a woman’s first and only love. When 
every worldly maxim arrayed itself against him— 
when blasted in fortune, and disgrace and danger 
darkened around his vame, she loved him more ar- 
dently for his sufferings. If then his fate could 
wwakeneven the sympathy of his foes, what must 
have been the anguish of her whole soul which was 
oecupied by his image! Let those tell who have had 
the portals of the tomb suddenly closed between 
them and the being most loved on earth, who have 
sat at this threshold, as one shut out in acold ane 
lonely world, from whence all that was most lovely 
and loving had parted. 

But then the horrors of such a grave, so frightful, 
so dishonoured! ‘There was nothing for memory to 
dwell upon that could soothe the parting—none of 
those tender, though melancholy circumstances, that 
endear the parting scene—nothing to melt the sor- 
row into blessed tears sent like the dews of heaven, 
to relieve the heart i nthe hour of anguish. 

Torender her widowed situation more desolate, 

she had incurred her father’s displeasure by her un- 
fortunate attachmeat, and was an exile from the pa- 
rental roof. But could the sympathy and kiad offices 
of friends have reached a spirit so shocked and dri- 
ven in by horror, they would have experienced no 
want of consolation, for the Irish are a people of quick 
and generous sensibilities, The most delicate and 
cherishing attentions were paid her by the families 
of wealth aud distinction. She wasled into society, 
and they tried by all kinds of occupation and amuse- 
ment to dissipate her grief, aud wean her from the 
tragical story of her lover. But it was all in vain. There 
are some strokes of calamity that scathe and scoreh 
the soul—that penetrate the vital seat of happiness, 
and blast it, never again to put fo th bud or blossom. 
She never cbjected to visit the haunts of pleasure, but 
she was as muc!) alone there, as in the depth of soli- 
tuce. She walked about in a sad reverie, apparently 
unconscious of the world around her. She carried 
with her an inward wo, that mociced at the blandish- 
ments of friendship, and heeded not the song of the 
charmer, charm he ever so wisely, 
The person who tcld me ber story had szen her 
ata masquerade. ‘There can be no exhibition of far 
gone wretchedness more striking and painful than to 
meet it in sucha scene. ‘To find it wandering like 
a spectre, lonely and joyless, where all around is 
gay—to see it dressed out in the trappings of mirth, 
and looking so wan and so wo-begone, as if it had 
tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a momentary 
forgetfulness of sorrow. After strolling through 
the splendid rooms and giddy crowd, wath an air of 
utter abstraction, she sat herself dowg on the steps 
ot the orchestra, and looking about some time with 
a vacant air, that showed her insensibility to the gar- 
nish scene, she began with the capriciousness of a 
sickly heart, to warble a little plaintive air. She had an 
exquisile voice, but on this occasion it was so simple, 
so touching, it breathed forth such a soul of wretch- 
edness, that it drew a crowd mute and silent around 
her, and melted every one into tears. The story 
of one so true and tender, could not but excite 
great sympathy in a country so remarkable for en- 
thusiasm. It completely won the heart of a brave 
officer, who paid his addresses to her, and thought 
that one so true to the dead, could not but prove 
affectionate to the living. She declined his atten- 
tions, for her thoughts were irrevocab'y engrossed 
by the memory of her former lover. He, however, 
persisted in his suit. He solicited not her tender- 
ness, but her esteem. He was assisted by her con- 
viction of his worth, and a sense of her destitute 
and dependent s tuation, for she was existing on the 
kindness of her friends. Ina word, he at length 
succeeded in gaining her hand, though with a solemn 
assurance that her heart was atterly another’s, 

He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that a 
change of scene might wear out the remembrance of 
early woes. She was an amiable and exemplary 
wife, and made an effort to be a happy one; but no- 
thing cou'd cure the silent and devouring melancholy 
thathad entered into her very soul. She wasted 
away into a slow but hopeless decline, and at length 
suuk into the grave, the victim of a broken heart. 


THE DISCHARGED WORKMAN. 


Translate! from the French. 


James (said his employer) *‘ James, you are 
an excellent workman; I am quite satisfied 
with your conduct; during the ten years you 
have been employed in my factory, you have 
gained every one’sesteem and friendship: but 
you see how it is, we have nothing more todo 
business isatan end. But you must keep up 
courage, my poor James; as soon as any thing 
offers, L will let you know; but, at present, | 
have no occasion for your services.” 

‘The workman heard these words, which al- 
though uttered ina tone of feelingness and pity, 
sounded in his ears like a sentence of want and 
misery pronounced upon his wife and children. 
His eyes were mournfully fixed on the ground 
as he stretched forth his hand to receive the 
amount of his last week wages anda certificate 
of charter. 

Unable toanswera single word, he slowly 
took the road homeward. Big tears dropped 
from his eyes, and, sobbing, he exclaimed “ My 
wife, my poor children!”—forhe was the father 


}down looking toward his wife witha vacant 
stare. 


learning to walk, and a nurseling in the help- 
lessness of extreme infancy. 

James entered his dwelling; the place his ap- 

roach to which had ever been the signal of 
joy to its poor but happy inmates, whose little 
wants he had always supplied with the two-fold 
delight of a happiness both imparted and re. 
ceived; he entered, and his wife and children 
ran to embrace him. James clasped them in his 
arms, but his sorrowful and desponding looks 
evinced, to the quick discernment of his wife, 
a secret uneasiness was preying on his 
mind. 

** Dear husband, what is the matter? has any 
misfortune happened to you?” 

No more work, replied James, as he sunk 
upon his chair. : 

‘¢ No more work?” repeated the poor mother, 
ina voice ofagony. ‘No more work!’ echoed 
little Francis; and the three louked at each 
other with an air of stupefaction. / 

James wept no longer; it was his duty to give 
them an example of resignation; but the burning 
tears of the anxious mother fell on the little 
hands of the infant she held in her arms, and 
the innocent smile of the babe re-invigorated 
the mother and the wife. 

** Don’t despair, James; to-morrow you may, 
perchance, find something to do. God is our 
Father, and while He is rich in love, we shall 
not want.’’ 

‘¢Oh yes, wife, I will look for work: here are 
my eighteen francs, for the week’s work, make 
them last as long as possible.” 

Francis was soon despatched with ten francs 
to pay the baker: it was the amount of a whole 

week’s consumption, and the credit of the poor 
is limited. 

Next day James left home very early, to look 

for work, but all his efforts were ineffectual.— 
In vain he depicted the distress of his family, in 

vain he exhibited the certificate of his good 

character; most of the factories were idle, He 

returned, and his wife asked him no question: 

the dejection of his countenance sufficiently at- 

tested his want of success. 

A week passed in the same manner, and every 

evening James came home more wretched than 

the preceding, while the intense coldness of 
the winter still increased the sufferings of his 

family. The children were kept in bed, for 

James had no more wood: the poor little things 

had no supper—it was Saturday night, and the 

baker had refused any more bread on credit.— 

Already the mother, deprived as she was of 
food, could afford her babe -but little nourish- 

ment, and the restlessness of the poor innocent 

betrayed its hunger. 

Meantime the two other children awoke, and, 

crying, asked forbread. On hearing this James 

became desperate. Smiting his forehead with his |} 
clenched hand, he hurried to and fro across his 
chamber, exclaiming ‘* There is wealth enough 
around us—superfluous wealth: the unfeeling 
rich revel in abundance, and prodigally waste 
more than would suffice to keep these poor 
babes from starving. Why do they not search 
out the dwellings of the needy; and prevent 
crime by revlieving those small but emergent 
wants which too often prompt its perpetration?” 

There was reason inthis maciness; but James 
permitted it to carry him too far, and he brvod- 
ed over it until his disordered mind settled in 
a desperate and ruinous determination. He sat 


* You look at me (saidshe) and yet you ap- 
pear not tosee me! James, my dear, tell me 
what ails you.” 

‘*Nothing! nothing! wife, they weep—they 
are famished—they shall bave bread.” 

So saying, he rushed out of the room, and 
disappeared. His wife uttered a_ piercing 
scream;—James! James! where are you going?” 
But James did not hear her, the slamming of 
the alley-door announced to her, that her hus- 
band was already inthe street. ‘Poor wife, 
unhappy mother! your presentiment is just: the 
thought of crime had entered his paternal heart! 
~ It was eleven: from the severity of the weath- 
er, the obscure street in which he lived was 
almost deserted. The first person James met 
was a workman, returning, from his day’s labor, 
singing merrily. ‘ Ah!” said he to himself, the 
is happy, he has work, or at least he has no 
children starving with hunger; pass on, comrade, 
you have nothing to fear from .ne.’ 

He again heard the hasty footsteps of some 
one approaching; it was a young man wrapped 
up ina large clodk, the scarlet lining of which 
was Conspicuous at a distance. James rushed 


you some assistance.” 


— 
purse!” cried he witha terrible voice, ‘your 
purse!” | 

_‘* My friend,” said the young man, startled at 
his sudden appearance, “You are following 
but a wretched business, but I will satisfy you: 
here’s my purse.” 

“How much is there in it?” 

‘Three louis L believe, and two five franc 
pieces.” 

James took out ofthe purse the two five 
franc pieces only, and gave the rest back to its 
owner. “Sir,” said he ina milder tone, ‘I 
only want ten francs;”’ and left him. 

he astonished young man followed the rob- 
ber with his eye, and saw him hurry into a neigh- 
bouring bakery; he soon came out with a loaf 
under his arm, and disappeared in the darkness. 
He readily conjectured that necessity alone had 
driven this man to the commission of crime, 
and he himself entered the shop. ‘*Who is the 
penn that just bought a loaf here” enquired 

e. 

_ “Ah! sir,” answered the baker’s wife, the 
is a poor mechanic, burdened with a family; he 
lives in youder house, in the fifth story where 
you see the light in the window. He owed me 
ten francs, which he has just paid me; they are 
very honest folks, but we can’t afford long 
credit to the poor.” 
“Right! madam,” answered the stranger; 
here are ten francs more; furnish them with 
bread till that sum is exhausted; I will see you 
again.” 
James went home; he dashed the bread no - 
the table. “There, wife! let the children eat, 
and eat yourself; as for me I have no appetite; 
they will not want for bread this week; I have 
made an arrangement with the baker”—and he 
went to bed. fis slumbers were broken and 
uneasy, and his wife heard him mutter the 
words ‘Robber! highway robber!” 
Daylight appeared; James did not go out; he 
seated himself in the window to breathe freely. 
It was already ten; but his wife had not dared 
to say a word to him, so gloomy and dejected 
did he appear. From the window where he 
sat motionless, he perceived two men—one of 
them wore acloak with scarlet lining! He me- 
chanicaily drew back into the room and ran 
towards the staircase. The two strangers were 
already coming up his self possession left 
him, despair was imprinted on his features, his 
complexion assumed the lividness of death; he 
folded his wife and children in his wild em- 
brace, and passing into a closet adjoining the 
room, he closed the door after him. 

Mean time some one knocked, land James’ 

wife saw two strangers enter. &Madam,’’ said 

one of them, ‘fyou are poor, Ihave brought 

“Ah! sir, heaven has 

sent you! Oh! yes, yes, we are indeed poor!— 


James! James! come here; I told you so; I said 


we should not want. But James answered not. 
His wife rushed into the closet—nobody was 


there! 


At the same instant frightful cries resounded 
in the street; a large crowd assembled’round the 
door—they raised a man who had just thrown 
himself from the fifth story—it was the mangled 
and lifeless body of James. 


From Slade’s Travels in Turkey, &c. 
DRAGOMANS, 


Orn AMBASSADORIAL INTERPRETERS. 

The Dragomans may be considered, as, in 
truth, they consider themselves, the nobility of 
the Ambassadors.—No aristrocracy, not that of 
the Celestial empire, equals them in self-import- 
ance. To see the head dragoman of an embassy 
shuffle along the streets of Pera, not bowing to 
those who bow to him, or looking at those who 
look at him, stepping only out of the way of a 
blind beggar, or a basking cur, or a puddle— 
three common obstructionsin a Turkish town— 
a person may rot be very fresh from the west 
and take him fora Mollah. Yet in truth he is 
an important personage in others, as well as in 
his own estimation. All the Rayas and others 
protected by the Ambassador, his employer, te- 
gard him as their immediate protector— the 
prime minister of their Sovereign. All that as- 
pire to the same enviable exemption from Tur- 
kish prerogative, court his favour as the means 
of obtaining it. In fine, all in any way depen- 
dent on any of the embassies, respect him, be- 
cause he may choose to change his employer, 
thereby becoming their immediate superior. 

“To each embassy are attached four or five 
dragomans, with high salaries, with more or less 
knowledge of the Turkish language; some 
slender enough. 5 or 6 jeunes des langues (as 


of a family—ason six years old, a daughter just | 


him, and seizing him by the arm; ‘‘Your, 


they are termed) are also attached to each— 
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sons or nephews of the former—receiving: sala- 
ries, and studying the language, In order to fill 
the posts of dragomans to which they are event- 
ually called. Few of the young men, however, 
acquire a competent knowledge of it before 
the time when they may be required to interpret 
at the Divan of the Reis Effendi, for the simple 
reason, that in Pera, Turkish is never spoken; 
their mother tongue is Greek; their domestics 
are all Greeks, and they are reduced to learn a 
very difficult language through the sole medium 
ofa master—which might be nearly as well done 
in London. They are not submitted to any test 
whereby to judge of their qualifications, and 
therefore, are careless, often to the detriment of 
the publie service. Learned or ignorant, they 
are certain of a salary, so great is the influence 
of the body congregate. 
. Whence these dealers in language drew 
their origin would puzzle the most consummate 
scholar in heraldry to determine, notwithstand- 
ing some of them have gained modern Italian 
Countships or baronial honours. We may sup- 
pose, for the stock, that a few Italians, with a 
smattering of tongues, in the suite of the Vene- 
tian and Genoese “bails,” 2 or 3 centuries back, 
united themselves with the families of some 
Greeks protected for the same qualifications. — 
These married, and intermarried—cousins with 
cousins, uncles with nieces, nephews with aunts 
—and increased to what they are at present in 
numbers, to supply the wants ofall the Embas- 
sies, and sufficiently, bound in relationship, to 
have the secrets of all the embassies in common, 
to be made use of as occasion prompts. This 
is not supposition. Leta perfect stranger mar- 
ry in the family of a dvagoman, and he will have 
a connexion in every embassy. He would soon 
be au courant of aflairs, concerning or got con- 
cerning him. A. Pereote, brought up in the 
odour of dragomanerie, Machavelion school, can 
never be ignorant of them. 

“This kind of partnerghip is very convenient 
for the members of the large dragoman family. 
It enables them to hold their employers in check; 
in many cases to defy them.—The threat of an 
Ambassador to do without them, excited mirth 
at his impotency. It oftea happens thatan Am- 
bassador dare not discharge a dragoman with 
whom he is discontented, lest, as he naturally 
would, he should go with his secrets into the 
service of another government.—-How many 
important negotiations have failed in conse- 
quence of their being open to bribery! 

** How grievous it must be for an Ambassdor 
charged with a delicate mission, on arriving at 
Constantinople (perhaps for the first time in his 
life,) where he is opposed to keen rivals, his 
actions watched, his words noted, to find that 
he must throw himself into the arms of men, 
whom he feels he should not trust. He may 
not be able to talk French well; his drago- 
man cannot talk English: thus rendering a 
double interpretation necessary. A dragoman 
rarely ceases to receive the pay ofa government 
even after proofs of delinquency. Another se- 
rious inconvenience, arising from the employ- 
ment of Pereotes as dragomans, is their fear of 
the Porte, of which they cannot divest them- 
selves, notwithstanding the sure, never falsified, 
protection which they enjoy. This, aided by 
the nature of an oriental education, of which ob- 
sequiousness and mystification form the ground 
work, renders it impossible to get plain truth 
if harsh, conveyed to the ears of a Turkish Min- 
ister.—Let us suppose an Ambassador at the 
Divan of the Reis Effendi, with the intention of 
administering to him a few threats or reproaches, 
which the nature of the case requires, and 
which, if believed to be sincere, may lead to 
good results. He seats himself, stiff and digni- 
fied, on the sofa, taking care not to let the Reis 
Effendi think that he yields a tittle of pre-emi- 
nence on the least trifle; takes his chibouque, 
and directs the dragoman to proceed, and ren- 
der literally what he has told him. Instead. of 
thus doing, the dragoman tells the effendi that 
the elchi hopes he is well, and is his humble 
servant—in that converts the severe things 
which he has been directed to say, -into as 
many compliments, or at least disarms them 
of thier point. The elcbi, while this is go- 
ing on, puts down his chibouque, and listens, 
and looks, endeavouring to draw a conclusion; 
butin vain; he does not understand Turkish; 
and the countenance of Osmanley never expres- 
ses whetherhe has heard a pleasant or an un- 
pleasant thing. He getsan unmeaning reply, 
and goes away, exclaiming against Turkish stu- 
pidity, and on the impossibility of negotiating 
with such animals, alike insensibe to reproof or 


praise; whereas the whole fault lies in his drago- | 


man’s timidity. Every person who has to do 
with the Turks knows how extremely difficult 
it is to persuade adragoman to translate fairly, 
even on trifling points. He is always put off 
with, “ this is informal,” or, * the effendi will be 
displeased.”’ 

‘It is strange that so clumsy a machinery 
should have so long embarrassed the diplomatic 
relations of Pera. Its defects are, however, be- 
ginning tobe understood. The head dragoman 
of France has been for many years, a Frenchman. 
Russia does not care who she has, her policy 
with Turkey being very straight forward: “* Do 
so; or I will declare war.”” Shegenerally keeps 
her word; therefore her ambassador has only*to 
hold up his finger to obtain all that he wishes.— 
Austria is so wellaware that interpreters are as 
awkward in politics as in love, that itis a sine qua 
non with her ambassador to talk the language. 
This is, certainly, the best mode of all, for Os- 
manleys are, by education, so distrustful that 
they will hardly open their mindsin the pre- 
sence of athird person. It may not be conven- 
ient to have our [the British] ambassadors edu- 
cated expressly for the Ottoman Porte; but their 
dragomans ought certainly to be Englishmen, 
totally unconnected with Pera,* The benefi- 
cial effects of such an arrangement would short- 
ly be visible. In addition to the cerfainty of 
the ambassador being rightly interpreted, the 
distrust of the Turks of witnesses, unavoidale 
when these witnesses are Levantines, would be 
overcome. 


*An excellent establishment for producing 
dragomans-might be made at Malta. English 
children born there generally know the Maltese 
language, which is nearly allied to the Arabic. 
It is no slight advantage, knowing the language, 
gratis, which is the foundation of Turkish, and 
which must be studied as well as Persian, to 
know it perfectly. Were such anestablishment 
formed, we should be certain of having good ho- 
nest dragomans for the courts of Turkey and 
Persia, and for the great Consulates; also to ac- 
company any expedition, by sea or land, instead 
of employing foreigners who may at the same 
time, be in the enemy’s pay. Again, it is much 
better, and more just, that the lucrative situation 
of dragomans, (with graduated salaries from 
400/ to 1000/) should be filled by our own sub- 
jects than by Italians. It would be an honour- 


bale profession for a score or two of young Eng- 
lishmen. 
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Sarurpay, Avucust 17, 1833. 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published two in- 
teresting volumes. ‘They contain, Legends of the 
Rhine and of the Low Countries, by the author of 
Highways and By-ways, one of the most entertaining 
writers of the day. ‘These volumes contain no less 
than twelve distinct stories, most of which are excel- 
lently told. We commend them heartily to all who 
are fond of an amusing fiction, but who have not pa- 
tience enough to peruse a long-winded novel of five 
or six hundred pages. Messrs, Carey & Hart are 
particularly judicious and fortunate in the choice of 
works they republish. 


The Infant’s Annual, is the title of a very neat 
little volumet for sa'e at the bookstore of Mr. T. T. 
Ash, Chesnut street opposite the Theatre. Its con- 
tentsare admirably adapted for the juvenile mind, 
and illustrated as the stories are with a number of 


appropriate exgravings, the little work is calculated 
to interest and amuse as well as instruct, 


Fint.—The public house commonly known as the 
Black Horse ‘Tavern, four miles from Pittsbnrg, on 
the Philadelphia Turnpike road, was burnt to the 
ground on the night of Wednesday the seventh inst. 
The occupants, Mr. Thomas M‘Kown and family, 
lost‘all their furniture, clothing, &c. and narrowly 
escaped with their lives. The fire was discovered 
about midnight by one of the inmates, and in a few 
minutes the whole building, which was of wood, was 
in a blaze. 


The new drug store of Messrs. E. Hutchins & 
Co., of Baltimore, was injured by fire on Tuesday 
last, to the amount of $1500. 


Maentricent Girt.—James Boorman, Esq:, of 
New York, bas presented to the New York Institu- 


tion for the Blind, a ten years’ lease of the buildings 


and ground formerly called Abingdon Place, a short 
distance beyond the paved part of the city, and be- 
tween the 8th and 9th avenues, ‘The main building 
on the premises is a large substantial two story house, 
100 by 54 feet, situated on a rising ground overlook- 
ing the Hudson river. There are also two stone 
kitchens apart from the main building, and a well of 
good water near the house. The ground is now in 
*ood order, under cultivation as a garden, and con- 
tains a litle over two acres. 


Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, continue the 
publication of their Seleet Library of French Litera- 
ture. It is a cheap and valuable work to all students 
and readers of the French language. The fourth 
number has just appeared. 


Madame Schroeder Devrient, a celebrated singer, 
of Convent Garden, is shortly expected in this coun- 
try. 


Mr. Hood, the punster, is writing a novel called 
Tynley Hall. 


The public Boarding Houses at Saratoga continue 
crowded with visiters. 


The Warren Theatre, Boston, will open on Mon- 
day next, under the management of Mr. Pelby,— 
and the Tremont on the second of September, under 
the management of Mr. Barry. 


A Cooper and a Shoemaker are wanted at Sag- 
gerstown, Crawford County, in this state. 


Tribute toWaskington at the Dublin Theatre.— 
Mr. Hackett the actor gives the following account of 
an occurence at the Dublin Theatre. ‘*The first 
night of Rip Van Winkle, when in the midst of the 
scene where he finds himself lost in amazement at 
the change in his native village, as well as in himself 
and every body he meets, a person of whom he is 
making enquiry mentions the name of Washington. 
Rip asks ‘Who is he?’ ‘The other replies—‘W hat! 
did you never hear of the immortal George Wash- 
ington, the Father of his Country?’ The whole au- 
dience from pit to gallery seemed to rise, and with 
shouting huzzas, clapping of hands and stamping of 
feet made the very building shake. These deafening 
plaudits continued sometime, and wound up with 
three distinct rounds. ‘lo describe to you my feelings 
daring such an unexpected-thunder gust of national 
enthusiasm is utterly impossible. I choked—the 
tears gushed from my eyes, and I evn assure you it 
was only by a great effort that I restrained myself 
from destroy ing all the illusion of the scene by break- 
ing the fetters with which the age and character of 
Rip had invested me, and exclaiming in the fullness 
of my heart, ‘God bless old Ireland.’ ” 


THE LATE JOHN RANDOLPH. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser of Tues- 
day contains a Jong autobiographical letter of the 
late John Randolph of Roanoke. It was written in 
1813 to his nephew, at that time at Liverpool, but 
does not possess sufficient interest to give at length, 
The celebrated orator states that he was left an or- 
phan by his father when too young to be sensible of 
his loss—that be shared his mother’s widowed ded, 
and was the nestling of her bosom. ‘* Every night,” 
says he, ‘after L was undressed, and in the morning 
before I rose, I kneeled down in my bed, and put- 
ting up roy little hands, repeated after my mother 
the Lord’s prayer, and the **belief;”’ and to this cir- 
cumstance I attribute some of my present opinions. 
I say present, because they lay long dormant, and as 
if extinguished within me.” 

In 1783 he states that his mother married St. 
George ‘Tucker, and after that, he adds, there was 
a change in his condition. He states that the first 
blow that he ever received was at the hands of this 
man, and that not a week after his union with Mrs. 
Randolph. He was sent to school when nine years 
old, and deseribes the schoolmaster, a man named 
Walker Murray, asthe most petulant and malignant 
wretch in creation.. He says: ‘* We had scarcely 
the necessaries of life; without an opportunity to 
acquire any thing more than as much Latin, as suf- 
ficed to furnish a bald translation of the ordinary 
school books. Indignant at his treatment, your fa- 
ther, (Randolph’s brother) hardly thirteen years old, 
determined to desertand go home. From our step- 
father, we looked for nothing like sympathy or ten- 
derness. My brother was deterred by his expostu- 
lations from executing his purpose. Murray trans- 
ferred his school to Williamsburg, and we were 
transferred along with it. In 1784, the state of my 
health induced my mother to send me to Bermuda, 
where L arrived in the month of July; and just 12 
months afterwards, she came over with her whole 
family, and remained till November 1785; when she 
encountered a long and boisterous passage, in a 
wretched sloop, to Virginia. This laid the founda- 
tion of that «lisease, which deprived me, two years 
afterwards, of the best mother that ever man had.” 
In 1787, he was sent to Princeton, and was summon- 
ed home in ’88 to witness his mother in her dying 
agonies, Adverting to her death, he says: “The 


— 


sun rose and set; the rivers flowed; the order of na- 
ture wenton. ‘This seemed to me at first unnatural 
and shocking. My mother had been a faithful exe- 
cutrix of my father’s will; a faithful steward to the 
eflects committed to her charge in trust for her chil- 
dren. She left clear accounts, and money not a 
small sum in hand.” God’s blessing on all good mo- 
thers, and there are thousands of them. 


He mentions his return to Virginia in 1789, and 
proceeds: 


In consequence of my mother’s death, her hus- 
band left Matoax to reside in Williamsburgh; 
where Edmund Randolph, just appointed Attorney 
Gen. of the U.S., at that time lived. He proposed 
to Mr. Tucker, that I should study law under him; 
accordingly | went to Philadelphia in the month of 
September, 1790, the year of the removal of Congress 
from New York. LIhad seen the old Congress-ex- 
pire, and the new one rise like a Phenix from its 
ashes. I saw tle coronation (such in fact it was) of 
General Washington in 1789, and heard Ames and 
Madison, when they first took their seats on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, Congress met at 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Randolph was too much en- 
grossed by politics and his own necessities, to 
think of me. He too embezzled the funds which 
Mr. Tucker entysted to him for my use. Had they 
been faithfully applied, they were ina lequate to my 
decent support—only $400 per annum. For what 
cause I know not, Mr. Randolph put into my hands, 
by way of preparation for a course of law, Hume’s 
metaphysical works, [ had a great propensity for 
that sort of reading. The conduct and conversation 
of Mr. Tucker, and his frien¢s, such as Col. Jones 
and Beverly Randolph, (every other word an oath, ) 
had early in lite led me to regard religion as the ime 
position of priesteraft. 1 soon became a deist; and, 
by consequence, an atheist. (1 shudder whilst I 
write it; although my intentions were pure, and I 
was honestly seeking after truth.) 1 say **by conse- 
quence,” because Lam convinced that deism neces- 
sarily leads, by the fairest induction, to that conclu. 
sion. My late friend Jos. Bryan was placed by Maj. 
Pierce Butler, then in the Senate from South Caroe 
lina, also under the direction of Mr. Randolph, t 
read law. The Attorney General had no office, and 
we were to read at our rvoms such books as he pointe 
ed out. After getting almost through the first book 
of Blackstone, Bryan and myself abandoned a pro- 
fession, for which neither of us had been qualified 
by a regular education, and commenced men of plea- 
sure—plunging into the ‘‘gaiety that fills the mouth 
with blasphemy, the heart with wo.” In July, 1792, 
I returned to Virginia, trom want of means for ree 
maining in Philadelphia. In this town, on my way 
to Williamsburgh, I was taken ill with the searlet 
fever, and brought to the brink of the grave. So few 
charms had life for me, so strong was the disgust I 
had taken to the world, that I was indifferent as to 
the issue of the disease. Reaching Williamsburgh, 
I saw, for the first time, Mr. Tucker’s new wife, 

* * * ~ 

I shall never forget the chilliag coldness of my re- 
ception. In a few days L set out+for Bizarre, and 
was once more restored to the society of the fondest 
of brothers. ‘The events that soon followed, are 
those which I have already related to you, and which 
you say most truly, can never be forgotten. In July, 
1793, | again returned to Philadelphia, at my guars 
dian’s instance, to while away the time of my mino- 
rity; and after encountering the horrors of the yellow 
fever, (which broke out a tew days after my arrival, 
and drove my friend Bryan to Georgia, ) I passed the 
winter less unpleasantly than the two former which I 
had spent there, and left the right angled city in 
April or May, 1794. In June I came of age. The 
crop of that year was destroyed, and also that of 
1795, by the flood. My guardian showed me no 
accounts, paid me nothing for the profits of my estate 
during a minority of nineteen years, aud I found my-= 
self overwhelmed with overseers’, blacksmiths’, and 
sheriffs’ claims, of several years standing. This re- 
conciled me to the sale of Matoax, urged by your 
lather, I made his house (at his request) my home, 
and lived the life of a mere lounger. 


After stating some other unimportant particulars, 
he says:—‘*In 1797, chance threw me into publie 
life.”” He concludes: * With a superficial and detective 
education, | commenced politician. 1 can truly say, 
that except from miy mother, who taught me to read, 
I never learned any thing from one of my preceptors, 
I must makea further exception in favor of Cochrane, 
with whom I was for a few wecks; lL think not more 
than five or six. ‘lhe little that I know has been 
self-taught, picked up from the most desultory reads 
ing, and chiefly frora an intercourse with the world, 
When I took up my pen, nothing was farther from 
my thoughts than to dash off this loose and imperfect 
sketch. ‘Dake it as itis. the books that [ have 
read with most pleasure, and profit too, L reckon 
Shakspeare, Milton, Pope’s Homer, Don Quixotte, 
Chaucer, and Robinson Crusoe. ‘This last was, [ 
believe, the second book I ever read. Voltaire’s Life 
of Charles XII. was the first, and ought to have been 
named above. My mother pointed my attention to 
the Czar, and I may say, ‘Video meliora,’ etc.” 

The above is a faithful abstract of Randolph’s earl 
history, as given by himself. Poor fellow! it is 
evident he was a lone and loveless being from his 
childhood. He appears never to have felt a 
throb of affection for another woman than his mother 
—and that a man should be miserable in this world 
under such circumstances, appears to us perfectly 
natural and rational. Poor Randolph! Had he found 
some gentle spirit, with whom he could have shared 
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HIA ALBUM. 


| 
mer ee been mellowed, and his kindlier feelings 
called into more frequent exhibition. —Jngurer. 


Memoirs OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, --Carey, 
Lea and Blanchard have published in two snug little 
volumes, Captain Moyle Sherer’s Memoirs vf the 
military life of the Duke of Wellington. — The lite 
of the great captain is traced through all his arduous 
services from his entrance into the army, as a subal- 
tern officer of cavalry, in 1787, until by the surpass 
ing victory of the field of Waterloo, the mighty eons | 

ueror of Europe was convinced of the saperiority 
of his English rival. No matter what may be silt 
of the political opinions and course of the Duke, all 
must admit his transcendant talents»as a military 
commander, and the splendor of his services. —T he 
Memoir betore us appears to be a faithful record of 
his military life, and as that life was spent amidst 
the most active scenes of England’s recent wars,—in 
India against the fieree Tippo Sultan—with Nelson 
at Copenhagen—and thro igh the whole of the Pen- | 
insular campaigns—ending with his victorious march | 
upon Paris—and finally in the last great campaign | 
in Belgium—these volumes must of course comprise 
a summary history of the most important events in 
the military annals of Great Britain, and a great part 
of Europe, for a period of thirty years of fierce and 
terrible conflicts. — Com Adv. 


The interest of the national debt of England con- 
stitutes more than one half of the fixed expenditure, | 
The national debt of France is also very large;— 
four milliards eight hundred and forty-two millions 
of francs, says the Journal des Debates, and there 
is always an annual deficit of income, produced — 
whether by ordinary or extraordinary expenses of 
government. But little reliance is placed on the- 
sinking fund in either country. 


Brown University. —The Hon. Virgil Maxey of 
Washington City, Solicitor of the Treasury, his ace 
cepted the appointment of Orator for the next an- 
niversary ot the Rhode tsland Alpha of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society in Brown University. 


A little girl who had been advertised as lost some 
time since, in Alabama, hasjust been discovered.— 
She had been stolen away by some villain, who co- 
lored her face and disguised her so successfully, that 
he was enabled to sell her as a negro slave; but the 
purchaser soon found that the hue, at sale, was not 
of the true-born flesh colour. ‘he deed is one of 
the most ingenious villany. 


Important Law Decision.—A question was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court, at its late sitting, which 
subjects the personal property of Banks to taxation 
by city or village corporations. ‘The Assessors of 
the village of Canandaigua having assessed and col- 
lected tax upon $456,220 of the personal property of 
the Ontario Bank, a suit was brought by the Bank 
to recover back the amount from the Trustees. ‘The 
question was argued by B. F. Batler for the Bank, 
and J. C. Spencer for the Trustees, and decided 
against the Bank.—Ald. Jour. 


MURDER AND SUICIDE. —A man by the name 
of Winters entered the house of Mr. Utzler, in Har- 
rison county, Indiana, and finding no person in the 
house but the wife of the latter, most grossly insult- 
ed her with abuseful epithets, which however, were 
not sufficient to allay te anger that rankled in his 
bosom: he commenced a furious assault, beating her 
most shamefully; when, to close the scene, in the 
true spirit of tragedy, he drew a knife, with which 
he stabbed her six or eight times.—Mrs. Utzler, by 
this time, disengaged herself and fled—she reached 
but a short distance, until she fell and expired be- 
fore any one could reach the spot. Winters left the 
house, closely pursued by several persons of the 
neighbourhood. He continued bis retreat until, 
finding his escape beyond the shadow of a hope, he 
drew the knife, with which he murdered Mrs, Utz- 
ler, across his own throat, aud died immediately. — 


dlls. Jour, 


Female Industry.—Yesterday two country women 
were pedling whortle-berries in the street at four 
eents a quart. They remarked that they had travel- 
led with them seventeen miles, had been oat all night 
and were anxious to dispose of their stock in order 
to return home. Though they had no very great 
claims to beauty, yet the thought struck us forcibly 
that they were already, or might easily be converted 
into, first-rate wives. A woman who will pick 
whortle-berries all day, ride all night to carry them 
to market, and lay out the avails for the comfort and 
convenience of her family, is above rubies. We 
wish the number was ten times multiplied, and 
above all things we most ardently pray that such a 
woman may be forever exempt from a drunken hus- 
band. —V. E. Hev. 


A Goon Onet.—‘*Mister, (said a Johnny Raw, 
from New Jersey, who lately visited the office of the 
Easton Argus, ) don’t folks pay for the paper with- 
out dunnen? I guess if | was Printer, I'd tickle ’em 
with an oat straw! Why father takes a paper, and 
I’ve heered him tell mother, he’d just about as lief 
cheat the Parson as the Priuter!” 


One hundred and twenty-four deaths occurred in 
New York during the week ending on Saturday. 


peal to the wealthy of the Ind, ladies as well as gen- 


thoroughly examined, ‘This work is especially de- 


_are opposed to ‘‘grinding the faces of the poor.” 


that on the night of the 27th ult. three of the prinei- 
pal hotels in that city were entered by thieves, and 
anunber of trunks containing a large quantity of 
wearing apparel belonging to boarders, and other 
articles of value, were taken away. — 


One hundred and twenty twopersons died at Cin- 
cinnati during the week ending on the 3ist ult. On | 
the first of the present month twelve deaths occurred 
there by Cholera. 

Our respected fellow citizen, Matthew Carey, 
Esq. has just published in pamphlet form, an ap- 


tlemen, on the character, conduct, situation and 
prospects of those whose sole dependence for sub- 
sistence is on the labour of their hands, ‘The pamph- 
let contains twelve essays, in which the subject is 


serving the attention of philanthropists—of all who 


THe EFFECTS OF T#avatL.—One day last week, 


Mills, Mrs. West, James Woods, Mrs. Woods, | 
wife of James Woods, William John, Henry Jewett, 
Mrs. Susan Dickson, in the 24th year of her age, | 
Miss » Toby, aged 9 years: 15. There have also 
been 11 deaths by cholera in the Penitentiary, which 
contains 203 convicts. 

The Register adds, ghat for the last few days the | 
weather had been evoler, and the cases of cholera | 
had much abated. | 


ICE—MALT LIQUOR, 
Dr. Drake, one of the most respectable physicians 
of Cincinnati, writes in a late letter:— 
Many persons are uncertain as to the safety of 
using ice. Some have a prejudice against med- 
dling with it atall. Ice, in summer, is undoubtedly 
notiess salutary, than it is pleasant, and may be used 
in all our drinks. ‘That large draughts of excessive 
ly cold ice water are sometimes pernicious, is no | 
objection to the pradent and regulated use of that 
article. Ice creams, also, are sate and beneficial. — 
They should always, however, be disso!ved in the 
mouth. It is a mistake that ice, iced drinks, and ice 


says the Harrisburg Telegraph, as the passengers 


got out of one of the Philadelphia stages, just ar- | rounded with a hot atmosphere. 


rived, a lady was suddenly taken very sick. She 


was carried to a chamber, and a physician speedily | chilliness, they are more injurious, 


sent for, but he had searcely arrived, before the bus- 
band of the lady was greeted with the birth of a 
SON. Weunderstand that the lady and son are both 


| doing well, and will be able to proceed on their 


journey ina few days. 


A Cow Thief —Two cows, the property of Mr. J. 


creams should not be taken when the body is sur- 
Then isthe pro- 
If taken when a person is inclined to 
it should always 
be recollected, however, that such things ought to be 
used in moderation, and swallowed gradually. 
Experience seemsto have shown that malt liquors 
do not invite attacks of Cholera. ‘The consumption 
of malt liquors in London is very great, compared 
with thatof Paris, and the deaths from Cholera were 
correspondingly small. 1 have not met with a sin- 


per time. 


G. Monsey, of Rising Sun, two miles below this 
place, disappeared from his premises, on Sunday, 
the 14th of July last; and supposing them to have es- 
trayed, he ealled at this oijlice, last week, with an 
advertisement to that effect, which was to appear in 
this week’s paper. However, as luck decreed it, on 
Monday last, in passing through the outskirts of the 
Northern Liberties, Mr Monsey discovered his 
cows, among a number of others, honestly grazing 
in a pasture field; and upon enquiring imto the 
why and wherefore of the case, he learnt that a man 
on the said 14th July, drove the cows to the pre- 
mises of the person—an innkeeper in the Northern 
Liberties—in whose possession they were found, 
and offered them for sale at so low a price, that the 
gentlemen was induced to purchase them and accord. 
ingly paid the thief thirty-two dollars for them.— 
Cow thieves, we believe, are almost as rare in this 
section of country, a8 man thieves; and we record 
this instance of daring, in open day, and on the Sab- 
bath, as unusual and extraordinary.— Germantown 
Tel, 


But a short time ago the New York papers stated 
that a young man of genteel appearance, calling him- 
self George A. Meredith, was arrested in that city 
and committed to prison, charged with a larceny at 
the City Hotel. By what means he obtained his 
liberty there, we are not informed—it may be that 
he was tried and acquitted. On the 6th of the last 
month the same individual was apprehended in this 
city, and examined by the Police, charged by Timo- 
thy Coggeshall with stealing a coat from his dwell- 
ing house, on whith charge he was ordered to find 
bail in the sum of $230. He was committed to pri- 
son for trial at the next term of the Manicipal court, 
but succeeded in afew daysin obtaining bail. The 
next we hear of Mr. George A. Meredith and be- 
fore his trial takes place for the larceny from Mr. 
Coggeshall, is that he hired a horse and chaise of 
Oliver Cook at Brighton, pretending that he was 
going to Cambridge, and should be absent but two or 
three hours, andthat he has not been seen since. It 


regular, systematic course of depredation pursued 
by Mr. George A. Meredith. We learn he isa 
graduate of Harvard University and has respectable 
connexions. ‘The public are somewhat interested 
in this matter,not knowing who may be the next suf- 
ferer, and we may say something more about it on 
another occasion. — Bost. Atlas. 


Kentoucky.—The Frankfort Commonwealth of 
July 30, gives a list of the deaths by cholera, in that 
town during the past week, They amount to 18: of 
this number 10 were coloured persons, and 6 con- 
victs at the penitentiary. ‘The mortality was greater 
than it had been fortwo weeks previous. The cause 
of the increase was attributed to immoderate eating 
and ‘mproper exposure, It is mentioned that gene- 
rally speaking, the blacks do net make known their 
condition, until medical advice is of no avail. It is 
also far more difficult to impress upon their minds a 
saving knowledge of the virtues of abstinence. Hence 
the greater mortality among that class. 

The same paper gives a list of the deaths at the 
following places in that State: in Greensburg, 41; in 
Claysville, Kenton-town, and the adjacent country: 
Harrison county 47; In Mount Sterling, 6; In Mont- 
gomery county, 31; In Bourbon county, in addition 
to those previously published, 16; in Millersburg, 
33; In the neighbourhood of Millersburg, 32 white, 
18 coloured: total 50. 


Oato.—The Columbus Register of the 1st inst., 
gives the following list of deaths in that town by 
cholera, since it commenced on the 14th July: 


Josiah Stagg, Mrs. Margaret M’Henry, Mrs. So-' 
phia Brineles Mrs. Margery Bigwood, Mrs. Wor- 


the distilled spirits, with which so many of our 


is quite time, we think, that a period was put to the | 


gle fact in thiscity, that went against the use of malt 
liquors. Ludeed, when ofa good quality, [am con- 
'vineed they are healthier, at the present time, than 


young gentlemen keep off the Choleraphodia, that 
is to say. keep themselves from being afraid that 
they may die, and never drink any more grog, juleps, 
or mint slings, 


UPPER CANADA. 

In the Jast number of the York [U, C.] Courier, 
we find the following Colonial appointments an- 
nounced :— 

*‘His Majesty has been pleased to appoint Henry 
John Boulton, Esq. late Attorney General of U. Ca- 
nada, Chief Justice of Newfoundland. 

Mr. Hagerman has been re-appointed Solicitor 
General of Upper Canada. They were presented to 
the King at the Levee, and kissed hands on their ap- 
pointment. ” 

In cons: quence of the clamours that had been rais- 
ed by the opposition in the Upper province against 
Messrs. Boulton and Hagerman, they were both re- 
moved in February last. The news of their remov- 
al was received only a few days after Mr. Hagerman 
had sailed from this port for England, The very 
satisfactory explanations which he has been able to 
make to the ministers, have doubtless led to the pro- 
motion of Mr. Boulton, and the prompt restoration 
of Mr. Hagerman to the office, which he had so cre- 
ditably filled, and from which he had been rather un- 
ee ousted by Lord Goderich.— Com. 


GREECE. 

We lay before our readers this evening, a synop- 
sis of the interesting intelligence found in the Greek 
papers, which on Saturday we mentioned having re- 
ceived. They contain regulations and decrees of 
his Grecian Majesty on various subjects; for the 
organization of the army, the disbanding of the ir- 
regular troops, the appointment of a commission to 
| organize the schools, and one for an inquiry into the 
condition of the church and the monasteries; the 
definitive appointment of Cabinet Ministers, the 
division of the kingdom into provinces and districts, 
and the plan of their administration, the organiza- 
tion of the departments, the course of business, po- 
lice regulations, &c. These documents are con- 
tained in the official journal, a paper published at 
Napoli at irregular intervals, on fair paper, of a rood 
size, and excellent type, in parallel columns, the 
left being in modern Greek, and the right in Ger- 
man. Besides the above, we are also favoured by 
our attentive correspondent with a copy of the loyal 
address, in the original Greek, pronounced by the 
Bishop of Talantu and Athens at the temple of 
‘Theseus, on the occasion of the Bavarian troops en- 
tering and taking possession of the city of Athens on 
the Ist of April; a Franch translation of the address 
of King Otho to the Greeks at the time of his mount- 
ing the throne, in the beginning of February; and a 
table (in Greek) of the value of foreign coins in the 
new Greek currency. : 

From these papers we learn that the following 
ministers are definitively appointed; Tricoupi, Pre- 
sident of the Council and Secretary of State for the 
royal household and foreign affairs; Mavrocordato, 
for the finances, with temporary charge of the de- 
partment of war; Praides, minister of Justice; 
George Psyllas, secretary for the Home department, 
and John Colletti, for the Marine. ‘These appoint- 
ments are made in the King’s name by the Regency, 
composed of Armansperg, Maurer, and Heideck. © 

By one of the official decrees the kingdom is die 
vided into ten provinces and forty two districts.— 
The provinces are as follows; 1. Argolis and Corin- 
thia; 2. Archaia and Elis; 3. Messenia; 4. Arcadia; 
5, Laconia; 6. Acarnania and Etolia; 7. Phocis and 


PHILADELP 
sorrows, the bitterness of his disposition Concert of Action. —A Cincinnati paper mentions | lep, Miss Hiesler,——Hisler, a small boy, Mrs. | Locris; 8. Attica and Beotia; 9. Eubea; 10. The 


Cyclades. 

lhe ministers are to be the chief organs of the 
general government; but for the consideration of 
matters of the highest importance, a council of state 


_is to be created. A governor isto have the supreme 
authority in each province, and is to be assisted in 


his administration by a provincial council, to be 
elected by the inhabitants of the province. A chief 
officer is likewise to be placed in commant of each 
district; and a district council to be associated with 
him, chosen by the inhabitants of the district. The 
districts are to be divided into municipalities, and 
each of these is to be governed by an officer appoint 
ed directly or indirectly by the king, and to be ase 
sisted by a council, chosen by the inhabitants. The 
management of the domains of the state, and the cole 
lection and expenditures of the imposts and other 


| public revenues are taken from the local governments 


and placed under the control of the minister of Fie 
nance, 

We notice an arrangement between King Otho 
and his royal father of Bavaria, whereby the con- 
suls and commercial agents of the latter are instruct- 
ed to act also on behalf of the kingdom of Greece, 
which will in many instances prove beneficial to the 
new state.—Com. Adv. 


THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


Captain Owen’s Narrative of Voyages to ex. 
plore the shores of Africa, Arabia, and Ma- 
dagascar. By command of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1833. Bentley. 

The fatal expedition of which these volumes 
contain the interesting details, was, during its 


| progress, so generally a subject of news and 


discussion, that we could not, without repe- 
tition, offer any preliminary statement respect- 
ing it. It is only necessary to say, that the Le- 
ven and Barracouta sailed for the African coast 
in 1821, and of their destinies the following are 
some of the leading particulars. The feelings 
of our gallant tars at the outset are most affect- 
ingly painted. 


**Whocan say what varied feelings were 
stirring at that moment in the breasts of all?— 
Two hundred Britons were leaving the land of 
their affections—the soil that had cherished 
them from infancy, and which was endeared to 
them by every tie of love, of hope, and of memo- 
ry—in search of what? Ask the young and 
thoughtless midshipman, whose tender frame 
and boyish cheek seem little suited for the ad- 
venturous sailor’s life, why he leaves his parents, 
arms to seek a distant, friendless shore? Hig 
sanguine imagination willanswer, Honour, pro- 
motion, wealth, and all that fancied something 
so often seen in the glittering sunshine of ro- 
mance, but which sad reality so soon blackens 
into shadow and disappointment. And what 
says the hardy seaman, as he leaves for so long 
a time all that he loves—wife, children, friends? 
he has no romance of hope to light his toilsome 
course, yet he goes on ever ready and cheerful. 
But if a tear moistens his eye for those at 
home, he wipes itfrom his cheek, and duty 
calls him to forgetfulness. Had the book of 
fate been opened to us. at that’ moment, ‘how 
many a heart that then was gay’ would have 
seen its fond hopes end, and have shrunk from 
the distant solitary grave that awaited it! Butit 
was mercifully closed; and curiosity, with the 
hope of seeing new and strange lands, was the 
prevailing feeling after we had lost sight of our 
native shore.” 

At Santa Cruz we have a characteristic 
sketch, which unites its society with home. 

‘< The ladies were all dressed in the English 
style, and their strong resemblance to our fair 
countrywomen in every respect was very stri- 
king; and upon this resemblance being remark- 
ed, we were informed that most of them were 
of English or Irish extraction. The only thing 


that surprised us was to observe that many of 
the gentlemen enjoyed their delicious Havan- 
nah cigarsin the ball-room without offending 
the ladies’ nerves. In one of the churches may 
be seen the figure of St. Patrick decked in his 
original costume of green coat, yellow brogues, 
blue stockings, covering a purely Irish calf; a 
small hat stuck on one side of his head so as to 
leave fair space for a spring of shillaleh to take 
effect upon the other; and his hand embellished 
with as ‘iligant’ a branch of ‘that same’ as ever 
Donnybrook could boast. His face possessed 
all the ruby richness so peculiar to his nation; 
while hissort of tready-for-any-thing attitude 
conveysanamiable idea of the native activity 
and archness of a ‘broth of a boy.’ It was 
stated that the ladies of Santa Cruz paid particu- 
lar attention to this saint, a8 Conveying to them 
a combined notion of the ‘sublime and beauti- 


ful,’ 
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After surveying the river Temby, the boat 
employed entered a branch formerly observed, 
and the following strange encounter and scena 
occurred, 

‘¢ Liewtenant Vidal had just commenced as- 


cending this stream in his boat, when suddenly 
a violent shock was felt from underneath, and 
in another moment a monstrous hippopotamus 
reared itself up from the water, and in a most 
ferocious and menacing attitude rushed open- 
mouthed at the boat, and with one grasp of its 
tremendous jaws, seized and tore seven planks 
from her side; the creature disappeared for a 
few seconds, and then rose again, apparently in- 
tending to repeat the attack, but was fortunate- 
ly deterred by the contents of a musket dis- 
charged in its face. ‘The boat rapidly filled, 
but as she was not more than an oar’s length 
from the shore, they succeeded in reaching it 
before she sank. Her keel, in all probability, 
touched the back of the animal, which irritating 
him, occasioned this furious attack; and had he 
got his upper-jaw above the gun-wale, the 
whole broadside must have been torn out. The 
force of the’shock from beneath, previously to 
the attack, was so violent, that herstern was 
almost lifted out of the water: and Mr. ‘lambs, 
the midshipman steering, was thrown overboard, 
but fortunately rescued before the irritated ani- 
mal could seize him. The boat washauled up 
on a dry spot, and her repairs immediately com- 
menced. The tents were pitched, and those 
of the party that were not employed as carpen- 
ters, amused themselves, the officers in shoot- 
ing, and the men in strolling about the deserted 
country round them, being first ordered not to 
proceed out ofhearing. Mr. Forbes described 
this encampment as possessing peculiar beatu- 
ties. ‘The scene at midnight,’ he says, ‘was 
solemn and almost sublime. Thesky was clear 
and brilliant star-light; not a sound was heard but 
the crackling of our immense fires, the snort- 
ing of the hippotami. and an occasional splash, 
as they rushed inand out of the water whilst 
pursuing their rough pastime; the screaming of 
some birds (a species of Ibis), mingled with the 
deep-toned cry of! All’s well,’ from the sentinels 
acing round the tents, gave birth to feelings 
it would be difficult to define, for there is some- 
thing awful in the stillness of nature that shrills 
within us, but cannot speak; we were but a few 
sleeping on a far distant soil, where Europeans 
had, perhaps, never been before.’ The next day 
was employed in completing the repairs of the 
damaged boat; the morning was fine, and as all 
hopes were given up of being able to prosecute 
the survey, Capt. Lechmere and the botanist 
took anearly breakfast, and Walked into the 
neighbouring woods, to see what game or bota- 
nical specimens they could procure. On_ar- 
riving at the side of a creek, they unexpectedly 
came upon a hippopotamus of the largest size 
sleeping onthe mud. Asthey had only small 
shot, they could not hope to gain a victory over 
him, and therefore hurried back to the encamp- 
ment, from which they were at but a short dis- 
tance. A formidable phalanx of hunters was 
immediately formed, who, with firelocks in hand 
proceeded to the creek; but the animal was 
gone, and the party only served to frighten 
the numerous large baboons that were playing 
their antics onthe tops of the surrounding trees.” 
These animals occasioned affairs of marvel- 
lous interest; of which we select another exam- 
ple, in surveying a river called the Dundas. 
“Next morning we continued our course up 
the river, and, in passing a low sandy point, 
found ourselves surrounded by a group of hip- 
popotami, so close together, that had they not 


_ sunk as we approached, we could not, from the 


narrowness of the passage, have passed without 
striking them. ‘Three were standing on the 
bank, and, as we drew near, one of them open- 
ed his hugh red mouth about three feet and a 
half, and exhibited a more formidable appear- 
ance than have ever witnessed in the brute 
creation; two, on our first appearance, retreated 
to the water, but the third remained sufficiently 
long to receive on his back a volley of balls, 
only one of which seemed to take effect, the 
rest glancing off perfectly harmless. The ani- 
mal, feeling himself wounded, uttered a loud 
and menacing cry, and then rushed furious, and 
apparently in pen, to the water; frequently, at 
the moment we fired, only one would be visi- 
ble, but immediately on the report, numbers 
would show themselves, some perhaps only for 
a second, whilst others, lying in shoal water, 
would instantly start up and attempt to get into 
the deeps, trotting through the mud at a quick- 
er fate than the boats could pull, and lookin 


back every now and then with the greatest| 


§ | blow of his musket killed it onthe spot. Night 


terrorand anxiety. One that was penned up 
between the two boats appeared stupified 
with fear, and, without making an effort to es- 
cape, stood for upwards of five minutes, re- 
garding first one boat and then the other, which 
from their relative situation, could not fire at 
him. While running through the water they 
dip their heads continually beneath, and with 
their broad noses throw it up in a shower on 
their backs. ‘The quickness of these animals 
is extraordinary, for frequently after the flash 
they were down before the ball could reach 
them.” 

A chief of the Hollontontes (bordering on the 
Temby) is thus described. 

‘Round his head, just above the eyes, was a 
band of fur, somewhat resembling in size and 
colour a fox’s tail, neatly trimmed and smoothed: 
under this his black woolly hair was hidden, but 
grew above it toits usual length, until at the 
top, where a circular space was shaved in the 
manner ofthe monks and Zoolos; round this 
circle wasa thick ring of twisted hide, fixed in 
its position by the curling over of the surround- 
ing hair, which was altogether sufficiently thick 
to resist a considerable blow. On one side of 
his head was a single feather of some large bird, 
as anemblem of his rank, and just above his 
eyebrows a string of small white beads, and an- 
other across the nose. Close under his chin he 
wore a quantity of long coarse hair, like the ve- 
nerable beard ofa patriarch, hanging down on 
his breast: his ears had large slits in their lower 
lobes, and were made to fall three or four 
inches, but without any ornaments; these holes 
in the earsare often used to carry articles of 
value. Eacharm was enriched by a quantity 
of hair like that tied on his chin, the ends reach- 
ing below his elbows. Round his body were 
tied two strings, with twisted stripes of hide, 
with the hair on them, much resembling mon- 
keys’ tails; the upper row was fastened close 
under hisarms, and hung down about twelve 
inches, the end of each tail being cut with 
much precision and regularity; the lower row 
resembled the upper, and commenced exactly 
where the other terminated, until they reached 
the knees. It bore altogethera great resem- 
blance tothe Scotch kilt. On his ankles and 
wrists he had brass rings, or bangles. His shield 
was of bullock’s hide, about five feet long, and 
three anda half broad; down the middle was 
fixed a long stick, tufted with hair, by means 
of holes cut for the purpose, and projecting 
above and below beyond the shield about five 
inches. ‘To this stick were attached his assa- 
gayes and spears. The only difference in these 
weapons is, that the former is narrow in the 
blade, and small for throwing; the latter broad 
and long, with astronger staff for the thrust. — 
The chief differed from his people only in the 
mock beard and feather, which they were not 
permitted to wear. In concluding the des- 
cription of Chinchingany’s costume, it is ne- 
cessary to observe that this is entirely military, 
and used only when upon warlike expeditions; 
at other times, the Hollontontes are dressed as 
the Kaffers, with nothing but a small leathern 
or skin purse, not two inehes in length, used as 
by the Delagoa tribes, or as their modesty dic- 
tates; the appearing without which, among some 
of the Kaffer.tribes, is considered such an out- 
rage upon decency, that the person witnessing 
it is justified in putting the offender to death. 
The feeling of shame thas appears to be in- 
creased in proportion as its seatis limited.— 
These were fiue negroes, tall, robust, and war- 
like in their persohs; open, frank, and pleasing 
in their manners, with a certain appearance of 
independence in their carriage, infinitely above 
the natives with whom the party had hitherto 
communicated.” 

A remarkable affray with these savages was a 
result of anaffair ofthe fine arts. While the 
Hollontontes were among their visiters, ** Mr. 
Hood commenced taking a sketch of the chief: 
before, however, it was finished, Chinchingany 
happened to discoverewhat he was about, and 
instantly rose with much indignation in his man- 
ner, and without ahy notice quickly retired, 
followed by his people, some of whom, never- 
theless, promised shortly to return with a bul- 
lock for barter. Wild fowl were very plentiful, 
and Captain Lechmere, who was a keen sports- 
man, seldom failed in procuring some for the 
day’s meal, but he never succeeded in shooting 
a buck, although the country abounded with 
them. Mr. Rozier was, however, more fortu- 
nate, for, walking out early in the morning, he 
suddenly came upon one fast asleep, and with a 


arrive, and as some natives were lurking about 
the tents, they were driven away, large fires 
lighted, the arms of the party examined, and at 
eight the watch set, consisting of seven men, 


‘lenced by the discharge of two rockets horizon- 


commanded by two midshipmen. These took 
their stations and commenced walking their 
rounds, adding fuel at times to thé blazing fires 
under their charge, while the remainder of their 
party retired to their tents, and were soon lost 
in sleep. 

“The thick clouds that overcast the heavens 
rendered the night dark and gloomy; all was 
hushed in the deepest-tranquility, when, a few 


the sentries, who was placed in the advance, 
was arrested by a white object, that appeared 
as if rising and slowly moving towards him from 
the long grass and bushes; he instantly gave the 
alarm, and at the same moment received two 
assagayes in the thigh, and, as he retreated, was 
pierced by anotherin the back, which being 
barbed, remained in the flesh. Lieutenant Vi- 
dal had been occupied in observing the stars, 
and was in the act of replacing his instruments 
to return, when the sentry’s cry reached his 
ears; he started up, and at the instant a band of 
Hollontontes, with their shields and spears, 
rushed towards the tents, uttering the most 
hideous yells. The appalling idea thatahe peo- 
ple would be massacred in their sleep, flashed 
across his mind, and he rushed to the encamp- 
ment with his utmost speed, crying loudly, ‘To 
arms! to arms!’ It was enough; the alarm was 
re-echoed, the rise instantaneous, and the mur- 
dering band was received at the entrance of the 
tents with volleys of balls and bayonet-poiuts.— 
The constant flash and roar of the muskets, with 
the horrid yells of the assailants, breaking upon 
the still dark glloom, produced a terrific scene; 
an occasional groan, however, as a ball found 
its fleshy bed, and the falling of some,soon inti- 
midated the barbarians, and, after ashort but 
desperate struggle, the cries of war and defiance 
were changed into shrieks of terror and dismay, 
followed by a precipitous retreat, not, however, 
forgetting their wounded, whom they carried off. 
It would not have been prudent to pursue them, 
as their number was not known, or what suc- 
cour they had at hand; but the firing was kept 
up through the bushes as long as they could be 
seen or heard. Their numbers were apparently 
between two and three hundred, headed by 
Chinchingany, whose spear and shield, (since 
presented to Lord Melville,) were found at a 
short distance from the encampment, in the 
direction they had retreated. It was supposed 
that Captain Lechmere had killed this chief, as 
he fired his gun loaded with small shot directly 
in his face, which passed through the shield of 
hide that he held up asa protection. So cer- 
tain, it appears, were these savages of meeting 
with no opposition, that but few of their assa- 
gayes were brought into the field, as they consi- 
dered their spears sufficient to kill sleeping 
men. ‘The suddefiness of this attack, as may 
be supposed, created some confusion, but did 
not in any respect check the courage of the peo- 
ple, or paralyze their efforts, which were prompt 
and decisive. Mr. Tambs, one of the midship- 
men, who had imprudently undressed to his 
shirt, upon being awakened seized his sword, 
and, impelled by his ardour, pursued the sava- 
ges, naked as he was, without perceiving that 
he was unsupported, through which he narrow- 
ly escaped being shot by the party, who mis- 
took him, when returning, for one of the ene- 
my with a white shield. ‘The wounded seaman, 
galled by the assagayes that still remained in his 
back, suffered great pain, and entreated, afier 
the confusion was a little over, to have it ex- 
tracted: from its being barbed, this was no easy 
task, and before it was finally accomplished put 
him tothe most excruciating agony; but the 
wounds healed rapidly, and in a short time he 
was able to do his duty. The Portuguese inter 
preter, during the conflict, was not visible, and 
after it was over, retreated to the boats, and 
could not be prevailed upon to leave them — 
The tents and other artcles were immediately 
removed on board, one half of the party being 
appointed to do that duty while the other kept 
guard; a precaution by no means unnecessary, 
as the savages were discovered, by the halfsup- 
pressed sound of their voices, among the neigh- 
bouring thickets; they were, however, soon si- 


tally in the direction, -when their fears and as- 
tonishment were expressed by the usual, but 
now loudly vociferated exclamation of * Figh! 
Eigh!’ from a multitude, and then ali was silent. 
In the morning, on examinaing the ground 


was closing in, the promised bullock did not|aboutthe encampment, some shields, several 


minutes before midnight, the attention of one of | 


— 
spears, and a few assagayes, were found, no 
doubt belonging to the wounded: yet no trace 
of blood was discovered, although we heard 
afterwards, through the Temby people, that 


the musketry did much execution, and several 
were killed.” 


the country fever is a sad and touching prelude 
to the dreadful mortality which ensued. 
“On the evening of the 24th fell the first 


wards made such raveges amongst us: this was 
Mr. William Boys Tambs, an admiralty midship. 
man on board the Leven, who died about nine 
in the evening. He had been ill but three days, 
and the disease was of so mild a character that, 
untila few minutes before his dissolution, not 
the slightest idea was entertained of his being 
in danger; on the contrary, he appeared as if ra- 
pidly recovering, and even thought so himself. 
Only one hour and a half before his death he was 
sitting at table with his companions, joking and 
conversing in his usual spirits. As the evening 


unwell, sent for the surgeon, and, unconscious 
of his approaching end, sank to sleep. He woke 
no more; but slumbered gently into eternity, 
without a sigh or groan to tell us he was gone. 
His body was placed on deck and covered with 
a Union Jack, an emblem of honour and cour- 
age that threw a lustre over the cold remains. 
His knell was rung in awful and terrific peals 
of thunder, while the lightning, vivid and bright, 
threw its wild light on the martial pall, shewing 
with every flash the red cross, not as usual float- 
ing to the breeze, but still and motionless over 
the bier of early merit. It was a saddening 
spectacle, calculated to produce feelings of re- 
ligious awe and melancholy.” 

The fate of Captain Lechmere (ason of the 
late admiral of that name) is another of these 
afflicting episodes. 

“On the third of November, Captain Lech- 
mere came off from the observatory in a low 
fever, and during the night was so ill that he 
was hardly expected to survive until morning; 
but as daylight approached, the dangerous 
symptoms abated, and he felt better. Yet the 
flattering change, however it relieved his bodi- 
ly sufferings, did not deceive his mind with false 
hopes; he was perfectly aware of the inveteracy 
ofthe disease under which he laboured; and, 
from the moment of his attack, fully anticipated 
the fatal result to which it might lead. Captain 
Lechmere had excited so general a feeling of 
respect and esteem amongst all on board, that 
the detatails of his illness will be readily pardon- 
ed. This interest in his fate was strongly ex- 
emplified in the attachment of his attendant, 
William Newman, a marine, who was as much 
concerned as if he had been his nearest relative; 
he carried him from place to place likea child, 
as poor Lechmere’s fevered fancy dictated; sang 
to him, fanned him, moistened his lips, and was 
silent or still as his patient directed, and at last 
brought him by his special desire into the cap- 
tain’s cabin, where there was already a young 
midshipman in almost the same hopeless state. 
As the bell was striking the midnight hour, he 
sank into the dreamless sleep of death. His 
last moments were attended with a romantic 
interest. The fever being very high a short time 
before his decease, every means were tried to 
calm him, but in vain; the same impatient, pain- 
fulrestlessness still prevailed. At length Cap- 
tain Owen, who knew from experience that 
singing had a powerful effect in soothing ex- 
treme pain, by diverting the mind from its suf- 
ferings, and fearful that the heart-rending ex- 
pressions and cries uttered by Captain Lech- 
mere might produce an injurious effect upon 
the other object of his solicitude, commenced 
that pathetic ballad, ‘Here a sheer hulk lies 
poor Tom Bowline.’ The first note produced 
a cessation of his frenzy: from raving madness he 
sank into almost total insensibility, which con- 
tinued until Captain Owen came to the words, 
‘His soul is gone aloft!’ when a long guttural 
sound announced that Ais spirit was fled, which 
was instantly confirmed by his attendant saying 
in a melancholy tone, ‘He’s gone, sir!’ ”’ 

THE MILITIA CAPTAIN AND THE LSSENCE 
PEDLAR 

Harry B , of one ot the interior towns of 
this State, was, a few years since, chosen eaptain of 
a company of militia. At the next training day, 
with true military pride and spirit, he dressed him 
in a suit of regimentals, buckled a sword to his side, 
and marched to the field. He did wonders that day, 
in the way of command; he merched and counter- 
marched his soldiers; he made them once and again 


go through the manual exercise—but what most ac- 


The first death among our brave fellows from. 


victim to that dreadful complaint which after. . 


advanced he retired to bed, felt himself very | 
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plexities of structure; if we suppose, therefore, that 
we increase every particle of matter In our universe 
in such a proportion, in length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, we conceive that we tend thus to bring betore 
our apprehension a true estimate of the quantity of 
organized adaptations which are ready to testify the 
extent of the Creator’s power.—Whetwell’s T'rea- 
tises. 
Porvuran isa wonderful vi- 
gour of constitution in a popular fallacy. _When the 
world has once got hold of a lie, it is astonishing how 
hard it is to get it out of the world. You beat it 
about the head till it seems to have given up the 
ghost; and, lo! thenext day itis as healthy as ever 
again. The best example of the vitality of a fine 
saying which has the advantage of being a fallacy, 
is in the over-hackneyed piece of nonsense attri- 
buted to Archimedes: viz., ‘that he could move the 
earth, if he had any place at a distance from it, to fix 
a prop for his lever.” Your Excellency knows that 
this is one of the standard allusions, one of the ne- 
cessary stock in trade, for all orators, poets, and 
newspaper writers; and persons, whenever they 
meet with it, take Archimede, for an extraordinary 
reat man, andery, **Lord, how wonderful!”—Now, 
if Archimedes had found his place, his prop, and 
his lever, and if he could have moved with the swift- 
ness of a cannon-ball, 480 miles every hour, it would 
have taken him just 44,963,540,000,000 years to have 
raised the earth one inch. And yet people will go 
on quoting absurdity as gospel; wondering at the 
wisdom of Archimedes,—Bulwer’s England and 
the English. 

NEW MODE OF GAUGING THE INTELLECT.-—] may 
here mention a very interesting point in physiogno- 
my which has never been published before. It is, 
that when the diameter of the forearm near the wrist 
is more considerable than usual, and not dependent 
upon any morbid state of the parts, but upon their 
natural formation, you may be almost certain that 
such person 1s of weak and obtuse intellect. —Depuy- 
ton’s Lectures, in the Medical Gazette. 

No Patriotism 1 Horses.—Daring the war in 
Russia, in 1812, the King of Naples gave orders to 
General Namouty, who commanded a division of ca- 
valry, to charge the enemy. The horses being worn 
out with hunger ane fatigue, the charge was unsuc- 
eessful. Murat having complained to the general, 
the latter answered, ‘‘1 don’t know how it is, sire, 
but the horses possess no patriotism. Our soldiers 
fight pretty well, even when they are without bread, 
but the horses will absolutely do nothing unless they 
get their oats.”—-Monthly Magazine. 

Tue QuakEeRs—OpposiTion TO TITHES.—We 
take the subjoined extract from the last*** Epistle of 
the Society of Friends,” adopted at the yearly meet- 
ing in London:—‘*We have reason to believe that 
Friends in every part of our country continue to be 
faithfully attached to our ancient testimony against 
tithes and other ecclesiastical demands. ‘The amount 
of distraints, almost exclusively on these accounts, as 
now reported, is nearly £15,000.” 

Foor Race ror £100.—The foot race for £100, 
or £50. a-side, made between Allen, the swift run- 
ner of Mossley, and Drinkwater, of Harpurhey, 
came off on Monday last, upon the Aintree Course, 
Liverpool. A considerable number of the admirers 
of biped races from Manchester and the neighbour- 
hood were present, and some fey laid bets to alarge 
amount, Drinkwater being the favourite at 6 to 4.— 
The distance was one mile and a half. The start 
was good, both men leaving abreast, in which situa- 
tion they continued for about 200 yards, when Drink- 
water shot ahead of his competitor about 20 or 30 
yards, and maintained the lead at that distance for 
the first half mile with much ease, and Allen, find- 
ing that his chance of success was hopeless, gave 
up thecontestatthe time Drinkwater was 50 yards 
ahead. ‘This additional wreath of laurels to the 
brow of Dickey has pleased the sportsmen of Har- 

urhey almost as much asif their fellow townsman’s 
Sarah had won the Leger.--/Manchester Guardian. 

Fanny Beavunarnois’ Dinnenrs.—The viscount- 
ess was in the custom of giving a weekly dinner to a 
numerous party. The fare at her table was invari- 
ably so bad that her guests were compelled to lunch 
before they came to her house. The dinners given 
by Napoleon to those whom he hoeoured with an in- 
vitation were, on the contrary, servet! up in the most 
magnificent style; his chief cook, with the exception 
of that of Cambaceres, was the most celebrated artiste 
ofthe day. Napoleon seldom remained more than 
twenty minutes or halfan hour at table,and the instant. 
he rose all the guests departed. ** When I dine with 
Fanny Beauharnois,” said Lauragais, ‘* Leannot help 
thinking that I am exactly in the situation of Laza- 
rus picking up the crumbs that fal! from the rich 
man’s table. At her cousin, the emperor’s banquets, 
I endure the punishment of Tantalus, surrounded 
with luxuries, and deprived of the power of enjoying 
them. The difference between Napoleon and Fan- 
ny is this: the one is a potentate, and the other is a 
tate en pot,” (a dirty scullion, or saucepan seraper. ) 
—Anecdotes of a Detenu, in Monthly Magazine. 

OrnnaMENTS OF AFRICAN WomeEN.—Several wo- 
men visited our party: they wore belts of large beads, 
cut out of the columns of conch-shells, and had one 
custom which we had nowhere else observed. This 
consisted in having the upper lip bored through, into 
which was introduced a piece of ivory, or shell, 
made in the shape of a horn, very smooth, and about 
three inches in length. The extremity of this being 
in the mouth, the lady’s principal amusement ap- 
peared to be in keeping it in_ constant motion with 
the tip of her tongue.— Captain Owen’s Narrative, 


THE DOGS OF ST. BERNARD. 


The convent of the Great St. Bernard is situated 
near the top of the mountain known by that name, 
near one of the most dangerous passages of the Alps, 
between Switzerland and Savoy. In these regions 
the traveller is often overtaken by the most severe 
weather, even after days of cloudless beauty, when 
the glaciers glitter in the sunshine, and the pink 
flowers of the rhododendron appear as if they were 
never to be sullied by the tempest. But a storm 
suddenly comes on; the roads are rendered impass- 
able by drifts of snow; the avalanches, which are 
huge loosened masses of snow or ice, are swept into 
the valleys, carrying trees and crags of rock before 
them. ‘The hospitable monks, though their revenue 
1s scanty, Open their doors to every stranger that 
presents himself. ‘Lo be cold, to be weary, to be 
benighted, constitute the title to their comfortalle 
shelter, their cheering meal, and their agreeable con- 
verse. But their attention to the distressed does not 
end here. ‘They devote themselves to the dangerous 
task of searching for those unhappy persons who 
may have been overtaken by the sudden storm, and 
would perish but for their charitable succor. Most 
remarkably are they assisted in these truly Christian 
offices. ‘They have a breed of noble dogs in their 
estublishment, whose extraordinary sagacity often 
enables them to rescue the traveller trom destruction. 
Benumbed with cold, weary in the search for a lost 
track, his senses yielding to the stupifying influence 
of frost, which betrays the exhausted sufferer into a 
deep sleep, the unhappy man sinks upon the ground, 
and the snow-drift covers him from human sight.— 
It is then that the keen scent and the exquisite 
docility of these admirable dogs are called into ac- 
tion. 

‘Though the perishing man lie ten or even twenty 
feet beneath the snow, the delicacy of smell with 
which they can trace him offers a chance of escape. 
They scratch away the snow with their feet; they set 
up a continued hoarse and solemn bark, which brings 
the monks and labourers of the convent to their as- 
sistance. ‘lo provide for the chance that the dogs, 
without human help, may succeed in discovering the 
unfortunate traveller, one of them has a flask of 
spirits round his neck, to which the fainting man 
may apply for support, and another has a cloak to 
cover him. These wounderful exertions are often 
successful; and even where they fail of restoring him 
who has perished, the dogs discover the body, so 
that it may be secured for the recognition of friends; 
and su h is the effect of the temperature, that the 
dead features generally preserve their firmness for 
the space of twoyears. One of these noble creatures 
was decorated with a medal, in commemoration of 
his having saved the lives of twenty-two persons, 
who, but for his sagacity, must have perished.— 
Many travellers who have crossed the passage of St. 
Bernard, since the peace, have seen this dog, and 
have heard, around the blazing fire of the monks, 
the story of his extraordinary career. He died 
about the year 1816, in an attempt to convey a poor 
traveller to his anxious family. The Piedmontese 
courier arrived at St. Bernard in a very stormy sea- 
son, labouring to make his way to the little village 
of St. Pierre, in the valley beneath the mountain, 
where his wife and children dwelt. It was in vain 
that the monks attempted to check his resolution to 
reach his family. ‘They at last gave him two guides, 
each of whom was accompanied by a dog, of which 
one was the remarkable creature whose services had 
been so valuable to mankind, Descending from the 
convent, they were in an instant overwhelmed by 
two avalanches; and the same common destruction 
awaited the family of the poor ccurier, who were 
toiling up the mountain in the hope to obtain some 
news of their expected friend. They all perished. 

A story is told of one of these dogs, who, having 
found a child unhurt whose mother had been de- 
stroyed by an avalanche, induced the poor boy to 
mount upon his back, and thus carried him to the 
gate of the convent.—-People’s Magazine. 


Davip Hume anp Morner —Hume, the his- 
torian, received a religious education from his mo- 
ther, and, early in life, was the subject of strong and 
hopetul religious impressions; but, as he approached 
manhood, they were effaced, and confirmed infidelity 
succeeded, Materaal partiality, however, alarmed 
at first, came at length to look with less and less pain 
upon this declension, and filial love and reverence 
seem to have been absorbed in the pride of philoso- 
phical skepticism; for Hume now’ applied himself 
with unwearied,and, unhapily with successful efforts, 
to sap the foundation of his mother’s faith. Having 
succeeded in this dreadful work, he wert abroad 
into foreign ccuntries; and as he was returning, an 
express met him in London, with a letter from his 
mother, informing him that she was ina deep de- 
cline, and could net long survive; she said she found 
herself without any support in her distress; that he 
had taken away that source of comfort upon which, 
in all cases of affliction, she used to rely, and that she 
now found her mind sinking into despair: she did 
not doubt that her son would afford her some substi- 
tute for her religion; and she conjured him to hasten 
to her, or at leastto send hers letter, containing 
such consolation as philosophy can afford to a dying 
mortal. Hume wasoverwhelmed with anguish on 
receiving this letter, and hastened to Scotland, trav- 
elling day and night; but before hé arrived his mo- 
ther expired. 

No permanent impression seems, however, to 
have been made on his mind by this most trying 
event; and whatever remorse he might have felt at 


the moment, he soon relasped into his wonted ob- 
duracy of heart. Sititman’s Travelsin En g- 
land. A story like this requires no comment. Thus 
it is that false philosophy restores the sting to death, 
and gives again the victory to the grave! 


From the Penusyivania Inquirer. 
TO 
Oh! ne’er shall her image be struck from my breast, 
While thoughts of the past shall remain; 
Though the heart that adores her, may never be blest 
With the smile of her beauty @gain. 


How fleeting, alas! were those halcyon days— 
Like a dream of the night they have flown; 

How glided the hours, as | basked 1n the blaze 
Of her beauty, while brightest it shone. 


Oh! long will I brood o’er the scenes of the past, 
Though they’re gone in the current of time ; 
And that form, so divine, forever shall last, 
As itdazzled in youth's glowing prime. 


Yet, calm and unrutiled, this brow shall betray 
No signs of the torture within ; 
Those thoughts are secure from the light of the day— 
To breathe but her name were a sin. 
Drummondtown, Va. M. 


DUET I.—sby J. 0. ROCKWELL, 


TINKLETCN, 
Immortal Dolly Doubleyou, 
You charming little bubble, you ; 
I want to know 
If you can show 
A man that dares to trouble you. 
DOLLY. 
Sweet charming Signior Tinkleton, 
Your blooming cheek is wrinkled none; 
Ot men that be 
To trouble me, 
Ido not know asingle one. 
TINKLETON. 
Come love shall we be wandering? 
The flowers ther sweets are squandering ; 
The idle gaies 
Adown the vales, 
Are lingering and pondering. 
DOLLY. 
Oh, what a charming man you be; 
How fanciful I van you be, 
So very sweet, 
So very neat, 
And kind and brave, how can you be ? 
TINKLETON, 
How blest your yraises render me ; 
You must the Witch of Ender be, 
To strike my heart’s 
Sincerest part ; 
I swear lLlove you tenderly. 
DOLLY, 
You know, papa, he scolded me, 
Thé day you first bebolded me, 
Because you stood, 
(You know you would,) 
And in your arms eu folded me. 
TINKLETON, 
I swear by all above, you know, 
That I sincerely love you, though. 
You call me then 
The “best of men,” 
And I call you “my dove,”’ you know. 
DOLLY. 
My name 1s Dolly—take me now, 
Your own forever make me now, 
Aud Jet us fleeE— 
For daddy, he, 
If he should come, would shake me now. 
LETON. 
But Dolly, oh, my honey, though, 
Just fetch a bag of money, though; 
For if you dont, 
Have you, 1 wont; 
And would’nt that_be funny, though? 
OLD MAN, (entering. ) 
Avant, you ragged villain, you; 
Or I will be for drillin’ you ; 
Quick leave my sight; 
For naught but flight 
Will hinder me from killin’ you 


AN EPITAPH 
On the Tombstone erected over the Marquis of An- 
glesea’s Leg. 


Here rests, and let no saucy knave 
Presume to sheer and Jaugh, 

To learn that mouldering ip the grave 
Is laid a British calf. 


For he who writes these lines is sure 
That those who read the whole, 

Will find such laugh were premature, 
For here too lies a sole. 


And here five little ones repose, 
Twin born with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes, 

Who all now are alive. 


A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 
Rest here of one commanding, 

Who tho’ his wits he might retain, 
Lost haif his uaderstanding. 


And when the guns with thunder fraught, ' 
Pour'd bullets thick as hail, 

Could only in this way be taught, 
To give the foe leg-bail, 


And now in England just as gay, 
As in the batile brave, 
Goes to the route, review, or play, 


Fortune in vain here show'd her spite, 
For he will still be found, 

Should England's sons engage in fight, 
Resolved to stand his ground. 


But Fortune’s pardon I must beg, 
She meant not to disarm, 

And when she lopp'd the hero’s leg, 
She did not seek his harm ; 


And but indulg’d a harmless whim, 
Since he could walk with one, 

She saw two legs were lost on him 
Who never meant to run. 


MARRIED. 


On the 31st ult. by Isaac Boileau, Esq. Mr. EDWARD 
J. HIGGINS, to Miss SARAH RUNYAN, all of this city, 

On the 3d instant, by Isaac Boileau, Esq. Mr. SAMUEL 
FOWLER, to Miss PHEBE WEST, both of Kensington, 

On the oth instant, by Isaac Boileau, Esq. Mr. HENRY 
HEWETT, to Miss SARALi COON, both of Kensington. 

At Lewisburg, 
M‘Elbenny, JAMES H. NESMUTHL, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss MARIA HOGAN, of the former place. 

On Wednesday, 7thinst by the Rev. George C, Potts, 
Mr. THOMAS BOYD, to Miss MARGARET PURDON, 
both of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday morning, 8th instant, by the Right Rey. 
Bishop Onderdonk, WLLIL.IAM ROGERS SMITH, of New 
York, to SUSAN CHAMBERS, daughter of James C, 
Couper, of this city. 

On the 6th inst, by the Rev. J. Sheppard, Mr. CHARLES 
BAZIER, of Philadelphia, to Miss ELLZABETH MITCH. 
ELL, of Bordentown, N. J. 

In Wilmington, on Tuesday, Mr. THOS, J. GILESPIE, 
of Newark, Del. to Miss MARY C. EVES, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev. J. H. Ken- 
nard, Mr. JOHN C. KLONEGAR, Printer, to Miss HAN- 
NAH FISHER, both of the Northern Liberties. 


ney, Mr. HENRY FULLER, to Miss MARY HUFTY. 

At Cape Island, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Nevins, 
j of Baltimore, Mr. DAVID SIMKINS, ot Bridgeton, N. J. 

to Miss ADELIA, daughter of Capt. Jeremiah Bennett, of 
the former place. 

Ou Monday evening, 13th instant, by the Rev. Dr. E. 8. 
Ely, Mr. CHARLES W. PECKWORTH, to Miss MARY 
ANN M*‘FARLAN, all of this city. 

In Imlaystown, Monmouth, on the 6thinst. by the Rev. 
J. M. Chaliss, Mr. DANI. CONOVER, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss MARGARET SMITH, daughter of the late Rich- 
ard Smith, of Upper Freehold, 


DIED. 

On Wednesday evening, 7th inst. SUSANNAH, daugh- 
ter of Thomas and Mary Jane Lloyd, aged 4 months. 

On the morning of the 7th inst. of Hydrophobia, FER- 
DINAND, youngest son of William Geisse, Sen. aged 2 
years and 9 months, 

In Buenos Ayres, on the June, WILLIAM 
NEY, a seaman who was wounded on board the Buenos 
Ayrean ship * Twenty Fifth of May,” in an action with 
the Brazillian squadron on the 30th July, le26. He never 
recovered from his wound, but was enabled to walk the 
streets wich the assistance of crutches. He was a native 
of ireland, but had become an American citizen. 

On Thursday afternoon, 8thinst. Mr. JOUN P. TILLY, 
in the 2th year of his age. 

Ou Wednesday evening, 7th inst. after a short illness, 
Mr. ROBERT MURPHY, in the Séth year of his age. 

On Tuesday moruing, 6th inst. Mr. ANDREW CAL- 
DER, tailor, aged 24 years, after a lingering illness, which 
he bore with christian patience and resignation. 

In New Albany, (Indiana) of cholera, Mrs. JANE RUS. 
SELL, in the 29th year of her age, wife of Isaiah Russell, 
and daughter of Simon Edwards, of Philadelphia. 

In Cincinnati, on the 23d ult. of cholera, Mr. NATHAN 
FRY, formeriy of Philadelphia, in the 53d year of his age. 
Ou Thursday, 8th inst. about 12 at night, WILLIAM 
LOVE, aged 32 years. The deceased was at Millville, N. 
J. and while standing by the road side, in company with 
some friends, about 5 o'clock, in the afteneon, a horse 
passing in fuil + struck bim on the breast and knock. 
ed him down. He remained senseless until about mid- 
night, when he expired. The body was removed to the 
residence of his family, at Spring Garden, near Port Eli- 
zabeth, where the funeral to.k place. Thus sudden- 
ly terminated the career of a u-eful man, the head of a 
family in the vigour of life, an3 in the fulness of health 
and activity. He has lefta widow and six children to 
lument his untimely end. 

On Saturday, morning, in the 3ist year of his age, Mr. 
SAMUEL STANSBURY ATKINSON. 

On the 9th inst’ WARNER M. HANSELL, only son of 
James and A. C. Hansell, aged 9 months and 21 days. 
Suddenly, at Pottstown, Pa. on Thursday, Ist instant 
HENRY STEINMETZ, aged 40 years, 

On the 29th ultimo, in the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
STEPHEN RANDALL, in the 46th year of his age, a ua- 
tive of Philadelphia, and furmeriy mate of the b.ig Mary, 


ot Philade|phia. 
GEORGE RIVER, in the 


On Suaday afternoon, Mr. 
O7th year of his age. 

On Saturday evening, 10th inst. in the 36th year of his 
age, Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTUHUR, Ship wright. 
On Saturday, 3d inst. at the house of Mr. James Sloan ‘ 
in this city, Mr. JOUN GILMOR, a native of Lreland, and 
late of Chester county, Pa. aged about 75 years. 
On Saturday afternoon, 10th inst. Mrs. ELIZABETH 
HOPKINS. 
On the 10th instant, Mr. JACOB SILBERT, in the 62d 
year of his age. 
On Sunday morning, 11th inst. ANN HAMILTON. 
On Tuesday morning, 13th inst. in the 45th year of her 
age, Mrs. ELIZABETH, consort of Mr. John Burtis. 
On Monday evening, 12th inst. Mrs. MARY AGNEW, 
aged 45 years. 
Oa Tuesday morning, 13th instant, aged 44 years, Mrs. 
ANN GORMAN, widow of Mr. James Gorman. 
On Tuursday evening, 8th inst. in astate of derange- 
ment, Mr. ISAAC PRATT, aged 33 years,a native of 
Lancaster. 
On the 9th inst. in Chester county, ANN ADELAIDE, 
aged 6 years and 2months, only daughter of Robert and 
Eliza Jarden, of this city. 
At New Orleans, on the 24th July, aged 26 years, Dr. 
JOHN WILSON HUNT,a native of Lexington, (Ky.} aud 
formerly of Philadelphia. 
In this city, on Sunday, 3d inst. at the residence of his 
brother-in law, Mr. George Riston, Mr. FRANCIS P. 
HERMANGE, of Baltimore, in the 29th year of his age. 
BF cae evening, 13th inst. Mrs. NANCY SHEP 
On Tuesday morning, 13th inst. ELIZABETH, daugh- 
ter of James and Martha Glading, aged 1 year and 3} 


With one foot in the grave. 


months, 


At Germantown, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Rod- | 


ae on the 30th ult. by the Rev. John 7 
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